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Sunny Lands of Romance—Round Trip 
Winter Voyage at Moderate Rates — 


MONTE CARLO 
The steamer anchors close 
to the famous Casino. 


O you know that you can 
make a winter vacation trip 
of 5 weeks to Cairo, Naples 

and the sunny Riviera on the cele- 
brated White Star liner Adriatic 
or the premier Red Star liner 
Lapland, with rail trips to Romeand 
Paris, returning from Cherbourg 
on the magnificent Olympic or the 
world’s largest ship Majestic, for as 
little as yop would spend on a vac- 
ation of similar length near home? 


You can go foot free, and not as 


one of a party, travelling first-class, 
enjoying everything there is to en- 
joy on a wonderful trans-Atlantic 
liner—food that the finest Metro- 
politan hotel cannot surpass,sweer- 
ing deck spaces, splendid public 
rooms and White Star service 
which has made the reputation of 
a long line of famous ships. 

The ship is your hotel for the 
voyage. All the rooms are comfort- 
able on big ships like the Adriatic 
and Laplard. 


NOTE THIS SPLENDID ITINERARY 

Itinerary: Madeira, Gibraltar, Algiers, Alge- mance and beauty beckon to you and can be 
ciras, Monaco (the Riviera), Naples, Alexan- easily and inexpensively hed by these 
dria (for Egypt and the Nile), Haifa for delightful voyages. You will be charmed 
Jerusalem and Athens (Phaleron Bay). by the brilliant, social activities of Monte 
Every detail arranged in advance byacruise Carlo, by crowded bazaars and white-walled 
management of saemy years experience towns of Algiers. The Southern coast of 

— ‘ France will be abl with fi when 
Do not stay at home when the coasts of ro- your home is in the rigors of winter. 


Sailing from New York 
ADRIATIC, Jan. 6th—Feb. 24th LAPLAND, Jan. 18th—Mar. 10th 


If you are interested, fill out this coupon today 
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THE WHITE STAR LINE 
Without i , please send me your color 
booklet and full particulars on A driatic-Lapland- 
Mediterranean Cruises. 





No. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Good Dancers 
Are Popular 


Everyone admires and wants 
to dance with the person who ~ 
knows the latest steps. There's 
no need to envy others. You 
can enjoy the pleasures and pop- 
ularity of a really good dancer. 
Arthur Murray, America's fore- 
most teacher of social dancing, 
has developed a remarkable 
new easy method which en- 
ables anyone to learn all the 
latest popular steps at home 
in a few hours—at very little 
cost. 

No music or partner is needed 
More than_ 60,000 have learned 
by mail. Your success is posi- 


tively guaranteed! 


be prove yen you can learn any step in a few minutes, 
- all of the dances in a few hours, Arthur Murray 
will send you free, in plain cover, 1. A lesson in Fox 
Trot. 2. The secret of leading. 3. How to Follow. 
4. How to Gain idence. 5. How to Avoid Em- 
barrassing Mistakes, and other dancing helps. 

These valuable lessons will show you how easily 
and quickly you can become an accomplished dancer 
and how can be more popular by dancing well! 
Learn at and surprise your friends. This offer 
of free instructions may be withdrawn at any mo- 
ment. Write for your lessons today! To pay the cost 
of mailing, handling, etc., send 25c. Money back if 
not delig 
Arthur Murray, Studio 550, 100 Sth Ave., N. Y. 
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HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 


612 Good Health Buildi 
Creek "Snich. 
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, clearly set forth for beginner 
or expert, in a beok of 700 pages— | 


“THE FRENCH CHEF IN PRIVATE AMERICAN FAMILIES” | trom the 
Rand McNally & Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chicago $0,000 paren 
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Library. for ¥ 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 
L-852-A Drexel Ave. and 58th. C' 





Private Schools 
Outdoor Schools for Boys and Girls 
EFFICIENT PREPARATION 
FOR ALL COLLEGES 


N every section of the 
specialists in education have estab- 
lished schools that are entitled to particu- || 
lar distinction in shaping the characters || 
Our readers seeking such 
schools will find in our pages FROM APRIL 
SEVENTH TO SEPTEMBER FIRST, || 
1923, a school section containing a variety 

of progressive institutions. 


jond for free For years we have advised early applica- 
tion to the schools. 
your control you have delayed your selec- || 
tion this year, we suggest that you investi- 


United States 
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Fun from the Press 


The new short reel novelty now showing in 
hundreds of high class motion picture theaters 
“*Fun from the Press’ is a highly 
amusing lot of clever say- 
ings shown for the first time at the 
Aldine Theatre. "— Philadelphia In- 
quirer. 
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Look for “Fun from the Press’ at your 
favorite motion picture theater. 

PRODUCED BY THE LITERARY DIGEST 
DISTRIBUTED BY W. W. HODKINSON 





Our School Advisory Department is 
in a position to give you information about 
these schools without placing you under 
obligation. To be of genuine service to our 
readers and the schools it is necessary that 
you give the age and sex of the child to be 
locality and size preferred for the 
and the approximate price that 
must be a consideration. 
mation, it will be a pleasure for us to care 
for your inquiry promptly. 
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1922 ATLAS ‘&" FRE 


To the readers of The Literary Digest who take advantage 
of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 


The Only Grand Prize ‘itt Aver) Words of Recent Interest 


given to diction- 








aries at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition was pons Meng b pee gy oe slighty, Boche, at 
camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty q , soviet, tank, 
granted to Webster’s New International and the Merriam war bride. These are but afew from the thousands of late words— 


Series for superiority of educational merit. all clearly defined in this Great Work. 


























“The Supreme Authority” 
The Merriam Webster— 


A Complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 pages, 
and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclopedia, all in a 

volume, on India Paper, bound in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library 
Buckram and on Regular Paper, in strong Fabrikoid, can now be 
secured by readers of The Digest on the following remarkably easy terms: 


The entire work (with complete 1922 Atlas) 


DELIVERED FOR $1.00~. 


and easy monthly payments thereafter 


Ch aS) (in United States and Canada) 
‘eae on SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 


Ay’ REDUCED ABOUT ONE-HALF 


In Thickness and Weight 
ii osteieeeeeeestenamenenna Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior 
India Paper It has an excellent printing sur- 
face, resulting in remarkably clear impressions 
of type and illustrations. What a satisfaction 
to own the new Merriam Webster ina form 
so light and so convenient to use! This edition 
is only about one-half the thickness and 
weight of the regular edition. Size 12354 
in. x 934 in. x 234 in. Weight 8% lbs. 


<«—Regular-Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest 
quality. Size 123$ in.x 934 in.x 5% in. 
Weight 1634 lbs. 


Both Editions are printed from the 
same plates and indexed. 















Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and 


**To have this work in the home is in addition, 12,000 Semraphioel — 

li ; ; 99 nearly 30,00 ogra ts, 

ike sending the whole family to college besides thousands of other References. Nearly 

The oniy dictionary with the New Divided Page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius” 3,000 Pages. Over 6,000 Mlustrations. 











THE ATLAS | B® _[o those who mail this Coupon at once! 


Is the 1922 “New Reference Atlas of the G. & C. MERRIAM co. Be A a Springfield, Mass. 


World,” ” containi 148 a S (Publishers of Genuine-Webster | ictionaries for over 75 years) 
ing wary with 96 page Please send me free of all obligation or expense a copy of “ Dictionary eng containing an 


of map s beautifully — in colors, i In- amusing “Test in Pronunciation” (with key) entitled “The Agserigasiaation © areas soue.. i 
t t °' 
cludin changes broug tabout by the World Interesting ang Questions” ag ay to their m pages of Ta gaa s Rema mony BS Color- 7S 





Var, New Census figures, Parcel-Post Guide, free Atlas offer on Webster's New faternational Dictionary to Literary Digest 
etc., all handsomely bound in red cloth, | Wome ..............scseceesesseccesscecsccncscosencececsceseucesccccoseoooeans sees 








size 948 x 12%. Address 
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VARIETY 


Everybody’s taste has approved the 
Sampler and chosen it as America’s 
foremost candy. It contains selections 
from ten favorite Whitman’s pack- 
ages which can also be purchased 
separately. It appeals to the taste 
for quaint, dainty things. , 


SAMPLER 


\ ODDITY 


This book-shaped box bound 

3 in green and gold has a list of 

| contents inside the cover differ- 

\. ing from any other package. 

slowly ¥ spo It has proved an assortment per- 
= eighty |. fectly selected for many tastes. 


that has 

gi 
ring \, The Library Package is an ap- 
¥ propriate gift for many folks 


* and many occasions. 


: LIBRARY 
PACKAGE 
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WHAT WILL THE G. 0. P. DO TO BE SAVED? 


‘‘do better” was recognized and proclaimed by many 
loyal Republican papers on the morrow of the No- 
vember 7 elections. Unless this warning is heeded, declared 
the ‘Boston Transcript, 


PEREMPTORY WARNING to the party in power to 


giving evidence of readiness to and capacity for forward looking 
action in the interim. The party now in power can retrieve itself 
only by awaking from its present lethargy, internal strife, dema- 
gogery or whatever ails it. A continuance of the bankruptcy 
of statesmanship now existing in both parties would expose 

both to serious danger 





speaking for conserva- 
tive Eastern Republican- 
ism, “‘the party will 
deserve nothing short of 
country-wide defeat in 
1924’’;:anid the Progres- 
sive Republican Kansas 
City Star was no less 
prompt and-emphatic in 
announcing the same 

inion.“ But ‘‘there is 
et time for salvation if 
ie proper course is 
taken,” reassuringly af- 
firms the Independent 
New York Journal of 
Commerce, which further 
points out that the prob- 
lem before the Repub- 








G. O. P.—"“BETTER TURN OFF HERE, WARREN‘” 
—Orr in the Chicago Tribune, 


from a third party move- 
ment, now seriously be- 
ing considered in in- 
fluential quarters.” 


But obviously it is to 
the Republicans, 
the reins are still in their 
hands, that the question 
“‘what’s to be done” 
presents itself most in- 
sistently. The Repub- 
lican party, facing new 
insurgency within its 
ranks in the Middle 
West, notes the Repub- 
lican New York Tribune, 
“‘must find new leader- 
ship that can cope with 
this revolt—pick out its 
sound demands from its 


since 








lieans is simplified some- 
what by the fact that the 
Democratic minority in Congress ‘“‘has had no definite or con- 
sistent policies.”” The question ‘‘ what can they do to be saved,” 
this paper goes on to say, contains a challenge for the Demo- 
erats, flushed with recent victories, as well as for the Republicans 
smarting from unexpected reverses. “‘Why should not the 
saner elements in both parties compromise upon a tariff law 
which would lift a heavy burden from the consumers’ backs?” 
asks this conservative commercial and financial journal, which 
believes that ‘“‘the public is disgusted equally with radicalism 
and reaction.”” Continues the Journal of Commerce: 


unsound, and construct 
legislation that will enable the agrarian West to weather its 
present storms.” President Harding, it adds, “‘has the precise 
gifts of fair-minded, disinterested leadership needed to hold the 
party together in such a period of stress. But he must use 
them.” In another issue The Tribune, recalling the earlier 
Republican insurgency that rallied around Roosevelt in 1912, 
remarks pointedly: 
’ “Leadership can come from either end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue. But come it must or 1924 will hold all the threat which 
culminated in the disaster of 1912.” 


Not the least of the problems be- 








“Each party is equally under the 
necessity of accomplishing solid and 
sound achievements or, at all events, P mae GRESS 
of being able to go before the people : 
with the record of bona fide effort Republicans. . 60 
to accomplish something definite and Democrats...... 36 
sanely constructive. Neither can pam 
afford to pursue a policy of negation Ll 96 
and destructive criticism. The Re- 
publicans will be in too small a HOUSE 
majority to be saddled with the Republicans... .. 296 
whole blame for a continuance of do- Democrats...... 130 
nothingism, unless indeed they fail Socialist........ 1 
to gain their own consent to anything Vacancies...... 8 
of a constructive character. The 
Democrats can make their gains Total 335 
permanent, tosay nothing ofincreas- [| = 8 “"""""”* : 
ing them two years hence, only by 





: fore the party, the Philadelphia 
ate > son Public Ledger points out, is that of 
Republicans.... 53 deciding ‘‘what is a Republican?” 
Democrats... .. . 42 For “if Lodge is one, La Follette is 
Farmer-Labor... 1 not; if Smoot is one, Shipstead is 
. «a rae 96 not; if Pepper is one, Brookhart is 
not.” ‘Republican success in 1924 
repulse. 205 | depends largely ‘upon what tho 
Democrats...... 206 party in Congress shall do in the 
Socialist........ 1 coming twenty months,” says this 
Independent.... 1 Independent paper with Republican 
Farmer-Labor. . . a sympathies. Moreover— 
Lt oa os “In the back of every politician's 
head as he talks about reorganizing 

















THE LIFE SAVER. 
—Sykes in the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 











the party, whether Democratic or Republican, is the lively radical 
element seeking expression and control in both parties. This 
element in the Republican party is showing particular strength 
west of the Mississippi River. It elected its men as Republicans. 
The sentiment it represents is spreading. The present control 
of both Democratic and Republican parties is conservative. If 
this control is to be retained, it must meet and conciliate or defeat 
the new radical group coming into being and based upon dis- 
content growing out of economic causes. There is the major 
problem in our politics to-day. It promises to provide the ‘issue’ 
now so notably lacking. Just as ‘wet’ and ‘dry’ groups are 
forming in anticipation of the inevitable conflict, so are radical 
and conservative factions making their presence felt. They will 
give reality to political discussion.” 


The Harding Administration, avers the Democratic Scranton 
Times, “‘will either have to change its policies or go the way 
of the Taft Administration and be driven ignominiously from 
power in 1924.” A directly opposite opinion, however, is 
exprest by the Washington Post, a loyal supporter of Mr. 
Harding, which declares confidently that— 


“The Republican party has received an admonition that if it 
is to remain in power it must go forward and execute the reforms 
which it promised to the people in 1920. Half-way work is not 
acceptable.” 


The election results, declares John T. Adams, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, ‘‘do not change any of the 
fundamentally sound principles of economy and Government.” 
He continues, in a statement issued from Washington: 


“Neither do they shake the determination of the Republican 
party and this Administration to stand by these principles. To- 
day the Republican party is more than ever the one party of 
construction and Americanism, as against the forces of destruc- 
tion and internationalism. Those who supported the Republican 
candidates in this election were fully appreciative of that fact. 

*‘Reduction of public expenditures and taxes continue to be 
the dominant issues in every community as well as in the nation. 
This Republican Administration will continue its program of 
rigid public economy which has already resulted in a slashing of 
public expenditures and reduction in publie debt and taxes. 

“The party will remain stedfast to those underlying principles 
of all enduring governments. It will continue to support law and 


order and stand four-square against mob law and the vicious and 
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destructive theory of government by class, passion and prejudice. 
It will continue to stand against the influences of international- 
ism which would undermine and ultimately destroy those things 
which have made America a great and honored nation. It 
will continue to stand for the protection of our industries, our 
wage-earners, our agriculture and our trade, against those forces 
which would sacrifice them to class or foreign interests. 

‘‘Tmproving agricultural and industrial conditions fully justify 
the policies of this Administration, which had only one purpose 
the welfare of all the people. Under the leadership of President 
Harding the Republican party will continue with energy and 
zeal the work of reconstruction which has brought about so 
remarkable improvement since March, 1921.” 


A Washington correspondent of the New York Sun, an In- 
dependent paper with Republican leanings, predicts ‘‘a complete 
reorganization of the Republican party, not only in Congress, 
but throughout the nation”; and in the Washington corre- 
spondence of the Democratic New York Times we read: 


‘Liberalization of the Republican party, to place it in accord 
with the verdict of the elections, is the program which Presi- 
dent Harding has before him, and aided by the progressives in 
his Cabinet, Secretary of State Hughes and Secretary of 
Commerce Hoover, he intends to assume leadership in directing 
its policies and in selecting the personnel of leaders in Congress. 

“In the midst of the wreck which reduced the Republican 
majority in Congress to nominal figures, with the balance of 
power resting with the progressive-radical and Farm-Labor 
groups, President Harding, who has never regarded himself as a 
standpatter, but has been too kind to distress his friends of that 
ilk, purposes to show himself to the country and his party as a 
man able to steer his course in the current of public opinion. 
There is no intention on the part of the President and his ad- 
visers to surrender to the radical tenets of a group who came into 
some degree of power in the elections. On the other hand, 
moderation linked with conservatism will be employed to make 
the Republican party somewhat more responsive to the needs 
of the masses. 

“In the special session of Congress and the regular session 
following there will be evidence of the Administration’s pur- 
poses to assume actual leadership in legislation and as to the 
eharacter of men who are to be appointed to the United States 
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A CASE FOR CAREFUL DIAGNOSIS. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 











Supreme Court and the fifteen new Federal District Judges. 
Further than that the legislation that will be advanced will be 
shaped largely by the new advisers of the President, and the 
reactionary wings’ influence, it is predicted, will be negative. 

‘“*Without regard to his own political fortunes in connection 
with renomination in 1924, the President and his conservative- 
progressive advisers will follow plans looking to the reestab- 
lishment of the Republican party in the confidence of the people. 
A middle eourse will be pursued.” 


This dispatch moves the Independent St. Louis Star to com- 
ment as follows: 


“The political salvation of the Republican party, we are as- 
sured from Washington, is to be achieved by putting Harding 
liberalism in place of Harding conservatism. This is considered 
possible because Mr. Harding is ruled by the ‘best minds’ in 
his cabinet. Heretofore the best minds have heen Fall and 
Daugherty. Henceforth they are to be Hughes and Hoover. 

‘The Republican party never will be liberalized by any such 
process. The best it can do is to become less reactionary. 
First, in the order of necessity, if Mr. Harding is to rise to a 
genuine liberal leadership, isa housecleaning. Next is a program. 

“The resignation of Attorney-General Daugherty, on account 
of ill-health or the demands of his law practise, should be re- 
gretfully accepted, and a successor appointed who will prosecute 
the war fraud cases. 

‘Secretary Fall should discover that his real estate holdings 
in Mexico and New Mexico require his personal supervision. 

“‘A progressive, not a conservative progressive, should be 
made floor leader in the Senate. 

‘‘Senator Newberry should be given a ticket to Detroit. 

“Freedom of speech and the press should be reestablished in 
the United States. 

‘Political prisoners should be released. 

“The weight of taxation should be shifted once more in the 
direction of those best able to pay. 

“An immediate downward revision of the tariff should be 
undertaken. 

‘The coal industry should be regulated to assure steady pro- 
duction, decent working conditions and fair prices. 

“That would be a recognizable redemption of the Republican 
party from the grasp of reaction. But, instead, we are to have a 


remodeling of the ship subsidy bill so that it will be less offen- 
sive, some concessions to the farmers, and speeches about ‘a 
sane forward movement.’ The forward movement as it is 
visualized from President Harding and the ‘best minds’—the 
best minds of yesterday or the best minds of to-morrow—is a 
dragging movement, not a pulling movement. 

“A real progressive movement, capable of working a party 
regeneration, would have some of the flaming quality that Mr. 
Hughes put into his work as governor of New York, but which 
he since has lost. 

‘If such a regeneration is not attempted the Republican party 
will go into the 1924 campaign as the hopeless exponent of mori- 
bund reaction trying to appear liberal, and the only question left 
will be whether the progressive movement finds expression in a 
revivified Democratic party or in a new and somewhat threaten- 
ing political movement—a movement which will tend to fuse 
the old parties and possibly produce a complete realinement by 
1928.” ' 


Rumors that liberalization is to be the new watchword of the 
Republican party move the Independent New York Evening 
Post to remark: ; 


‘“‘As earnest of this new departure, Mr. Harding summons 
Congress in extra session to consider—what? The ship subsidy 
bill! No one outside the White House has ever thought of this 
measure as liberal. Most persons, if the sentiment of Congress- 
men themselves is any guide, regard it as distinctly illiberal. 
In fact, it is of a piece with the repudiated tariff bill. If Presi- 
dent Harding were a practical joker his recommendation of ship 
subsidy as the first item in a liberal program would be hailed as 
a triumph in that line of humor. But he evidently means it. 
For a rational explanation we are driven to the hypothesis that 
he does not wish to startle the Elephant by turning it too suddenly 
in the direction of liberalism. He will accustom it to the new 
path by means of such gentle gradations that it will find itself 
well on its way before it realizes what has happened. For this 
purpose the ship subsidy bill is admirable. It would be difficult 
to think of another measure so perfectly adapted to prevent the 
animal from taking alarm at the rumor that it was to be driven 
along a liberal course. . . . 

‘‘President Harding’s task as head of his party is to lead it 
vigorously in the direction of a liberalism that will not look amaz- 
ingly like reaction. Unless he can do this the leadership that 
the country is demanding will be taken by the progressive wing 
of the Republicans or the returns of November 7 will be mild in 
comparison with the returns of the next Presidential election.” 
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HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


R. BEECHER HOWELL, 


Who defeated Senator Hitchcock 
in Nebraska. 


Of Minnesota, first Farmer- 
Labor Senator. 








FOUR NEW PROGRESSIVE SENATORS. 


Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 
LYNN J. FRAZIER, 


SMITH W. BROOKHART 


Will tell the Senate what 
Iowa Farmers want. 


The second Non-Partizan Leaguer 
from North Dakota. 








WHY THE VOTER VOTED DISCONTENT 


T IS A “HELL-RAISER’S YEAR”; ‘“diseontent has 
swept the country’’; there is a ‘‘restless searching of the 
electorate for some new way out of its troubles.”” So inde- 

pendent Kansas City, Chicago, and New York editors in turn 
explain what happened on November 7th, and they express 
what seems to be the prevailing sentiment in second-thought 
editorial interpretation of the election. But why were so many 
people so disgruntled? First of all, it must be noted that there 
are plenty of Republican spokesmen who call attention to the 
fact that there was no Republican defeat, the country having 
actually elected a Republican Congress, tho by a smaller margin 
than the last election. In the Democratic gains these Repub- 
lican editors and political leaders can see no definite expression 
of discontent with their party or its policies. ‘“‘There was no 
genuine trial of party strength on definable party policies,” 
declares the New York Tribune (Rep.), for “‘a separate reason 
must be given for the success of every Democratic Senator chosen 
or defeated.”” The Chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee attributes the Democratic successes entirely to “local” 
and “fake” issues. The National Republican, a Washington, 
D. C., party organ, uses exactly the same argument, explaining 
that “‘ Prohibition, local taxation, the soldier bonus, the Ku Klux 
Klan, and other elements not constituting issues between the 
parties played a large part in the election result.”” And Mr. 
Hearst’s New York Evening Journal is no less insistent than the 
Washington Post that the election results can in no way be 
considered a vote against’ President Harding. But such repre- 
sentative journals as the New York Evening Post (Ind.), Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger (Ind.), Dayton News (Dem.), and St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat (Rep.), insist that there was an unmistak- 
able call for political leadership, now absent from both ends of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and sadly 


instance, attacks both the Administration and the Congress 
as “hosts of privilege,’’ and pictures ‘‘a weak and subservient 
Administration and a Congress incapable of seeing beyond the 
end of its nose” dancing “‘blithely and blindly to the musie of 
the plunderbund.” ‘‘But the ‘license to reaction’ has been re- 


, 


voked by the people.” 

When we turn to the indictments drawn up against ‘the Re- 
publican party by its now somewhat exultant political enemies, 
we find the Chicago Journal (Dem.) characterizing the Fordney- 
MeCumber tariff as ‘“‘the crowning infamy of all Republican 
misdeeds.”” And the Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Philadelphia 
Public Ledger (Ind.), and Louisville Post (Ind.) agree that the 
tariff must be set down first in the list of causes of discontent. 
The Newark News (Ind.) believes the voters clearly realized 
the effect of the new tariff on living costs. It takes up wool asa 
specific instance. It recalls that opponents of the wool schedule 
predicted that it would mean five dollars more added to the 
price of the average man’s suit of clothes. Now, “the reported 
additions by manufacturers for spring sales, if taken as averaging 
10 per cent., would add five dollars to the wholesale price of a 
suit that now sells for fifty dollars. Translated into retail 
prices, that would mean more than five dollars a suit on that 
grade of clothing. The wool situation is merely one example of 
many.” - 

A eartoon .n an Ohio newspaper shows the American farmer 
sitting on a huge pile of full meal-bags labeled ‘‘unmarketable 
surplus crops.” He holds a scroll ¢ontaining statements to the 
effect that the farmer’s taxes have been raised, that the new 
tariff bill increases the cost of everything bought by the farmer, 
that it ruins his foreign markets and gives him 90-cent wheat, 
50-eent corn, 25-cent oats, $9-hogs, $10-cattle, the cheapest 

produce prices in years.”’ This 





needed in both domestic and 
foreign affairs. Other papers em- 
phasize the new tariff, the distress 
of the farmers, and impatience 
with conservative policies in Wash- 
ington as basie causes of discon- 
tent. Democratic and progressive 
journals are inclined to interpret 
the election results as primarily a 


explains what Mr. Bernard Baruch 
means when he interprets the re- 
sults from the farm States as a 
protest by the farmers against 
conditions that have become well- 
nigh insufferable, and as an earnest 
of their realization that they pos- 
sess the power to direct their 
economic destiny and their de- 





protest against, and a repudiation 
of “‘standpatism’”’ at Washington. 
The Akron Times (Ind. Dem.), for 








IN THE GRIP OF WALL STREET. 


termination to use it.” Mr. 
Baruch, who is now working on 


—From The Independent. . 
the problem of farm finance; points 
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out in a New York World interview that the farmer 
vote elected Shipstead over Kellogg in Minnesota, elected 
Davis Governor in Kansas, sent Brookhart and Howell 
to the Senate from Iowa and Nebraska respectively, and 
defeated Miles Poindexter in Washington. The vote for 
men like these, he insists, “is a justifiable revolt against the 
inequalities of the present system which the farmers have 
had to bear in the production and marketing of their crops.” 
Mr. Mark Sullivan tells us in the New York Evening Post that 
“‘west of the Missouri River, in the wheat and potato country, 
and only to a slightly less extent in the cattle-raising country, 
there is a condition of business distress and political radicalism 
so extreme that the rest of the 
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common people over the powers of privilege except in Mil- 
waukee,”’ the press generally note a distinct growth of radical 
or progressive sentiment both in the Republican party and the 
country at large. ‘“‘There has been a general smashing of pro- 
nounced reactionaries,” gleefully reports a labor daily, The 
Minnesota Star. ‘‘The radicals bearing a party badge are in the 
ascendent, armed for assault for party control two years hence,” 
remarks the Newark News (Ind.). The Republican insurgent 
group, say several of the political correspondents, will hold the 
balance of power in-the Senate after March 4. In this group, 
notes the New York Tribune's correspondent, will in ‘all likeli- 
hood be Senators Borah, La Follette, Johnson, Brookhart, 





country refuses to take it seri- 
ously as the facts are.’’ In the 
Senate ‘“‘the farm bloe comes 
nearer to being a real political 
party than either the Republicans 
or Democrats,”’ so Mr. Sullivan 
thinks. In another Evening Post 
dispatch attention is called to the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion’s interpretation of the success 
of present and prospective mem- 
bers of the farm bloc as proof 
that the bloe’s legislative program 
“is in line with publie sentiment,” 
and this program is outlined as 
follows: 


“Farm credit legislation. 

‘Legislation to raise or remove 
the $10,000 limit on Federal 
Farm Land Bank cooperative 
loans. 

“The extension of the Farm 
Land Bank movement. 

‘Legislation to provide a limit 


THEY MAY 








ALL BELONG TO THE SAME CHURCH, BUT 
THEY CERTAINLY AREN'T USING THE SAME HYMN BOOK. 


—Darling in Collier's. 











on the interest rate on loans to 
farmers. 

“Legislation to enable small banks to join the Federal 
Reserve System. 

“Support of the ‘truth in fabric’ bills. 

“Standardization of fruit and vegetable containers. 

“The anti-filled milk bill. 

“A bill designed to prohibit the admission into the United 
States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seed 
purposes.”’ 


The defeat of Senator Kellogg in Minnesota by Henrik 
Shipstead gives the Farmer-Labor party its first representation 
in the United States Senate. In the next Congress the group 
composed of ‘‘farmer representatives, labor representatives and 
all-round radicals may exercise a good deal of influence upon 
legislative action,”’ believes the Chicago Tribune. But the 
economic interests of farmer and city wage-earner are funda- 
mentally opposed, since the former wants food prices high and 
wages low, and the latter wants food prices low and wages high. 
So, we are told, the alliance must eventually split. 

Labor leaders like President Johnston of the International 
Association of Machinists assert that the election returns showed 
that the workers did their duty at the polls, electing friends and 
defeating enemies. The editor of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers Journal (Cleveland) notes that “twenty-three of the 
twenty-seven Senators sponsored by labor were elected to 
office,”’ and the Providence News is moved to “congratulate the 
trades union members on their solidarity.” 

Altho the conservative Washington Post thinks that “‘through- 
out the nation the election nowhere developed a sign of radical- 
ism in the Republican party such as might reasonably be con- 
Strued as a menace to the leadership of President Harding,” and 
the Socialist Milwaukee Leader sees ‘‘no clean-cut victory of the 


Norris, Howell, Norbeck, Capper, Ladd, and with them may be 
included Frazier and Shipstead. The program of this group, 
we read in the New York Evening Post, will include: 


‘Revision of the tariff. 

“* Revision of the internal tax laws and restoration of the excess 
profits tax. 

“Revision of the Esch-Cummins Transportation act, espe- 
cially with a view to eliminating the so-called 6 per cent. 
guaranty. 

‘*Cooperative marketing legislation. 

“Rural credits legislation. 

‘* Adequate storage for wheat. 

‘Recognition of Soviet Russia.” 


At present these radicals are operating within the Republican 
party, but “‘talk of a new party has taken a new lease of life,” 
observes a Washington correspondent of the Springfield Re- 
publican (Ind.). ‘‘The people have spoken twice to the majority 
parties of this country,” observes the Boston Globe (Ind.), and 
if they have to speak again, it may be to “‘ weleome a third party.” 
The New York Commercial would like to see the two old parties 
scrapped and replaced by conservative and liberal parties. The 
New York Call (Soc.) sees in the election results prospect ‘‘of the 
early formation of the new Farmer-Labor party on a nation-wide 
scale.” In the eight States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Montana, Oklahoma, Nebraska, North Dakota, and Washington 
radical or progressive candidates of one old party or the other 
were helped to victory “by a close combination between organ- 
ized farmers and union workers.” If neither of the two old 
parties offers a progressive candidate for President in 1924, says 
Mayor Hylan of New York City, “they will find a third party, 
and a strong one, in the field.” 
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BRITAIN’S NEW GOVERNMENT 


LTHO BRITAIN’S BATTLE OF THE POLLS re- 
sulted in a victory for the Conservatives, or Unionists, 
despite the fierce inroads which Labor made in many 

Conservative constituencies, the New York Herald’s London 
correspondent believes that David Lloyd George, leader of one 
party of Liberals, will hold the balance of power in the new 
Parliament. While the Conservative party of Bonar Law has 
returned more members to Parliament than all the other parties 
combined, a vital element in figuring the power of the Welshman, 
itis explained, is the possibility that many of his prospective 
adherents were elected under 


the fiscal system. This means the gradual restoration of 
protection.” 


Speaking more specifically of his foreign policies, the new 
Premier says: 


“There is only one way whereby peace may be secured and 
trouble in Europe overcome, and that is for the Allies who won 
the war to act together. As regards our foreign policy, the first 
and most pressing consideration is the Near East, and I am 
thankful that in Earl Curzon we have a Foreign Secretary of 
great experience. 

‘**But the real difficulty of foreign affairs is in connection with 
reparations. The position of Germany is very difficult and 

the needs of France are very 





Conservative colors. Still an- 
other conclusion. reached by the 
London correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, is that Lloyd 
George, in a campaign ‘in which 
there were no issues,” as one 
editor puts it, deliberately per- 
mitted voters to be driven from 
Conservative and. Labor candi- 
dates to the support of the 
Asquith Liberals, ‘since he can 
afford to wait weeks or even 
months before making his real 
bid for a return to leadership.” 
While Premier Bonar Law has 
a majority in Parliament. “he 
will have opposed to him the 
Asquith Liberals, the vastly 
strengthened Labor party, and 
Lloyd George, waiting for the cat 
to jump that he may take control 
of the Cabinet.’ observes the 
Providence News. ‘‘And such 
a mixed government will not last 
long,” predicts Arthur Brisbane 
in the New York American; 
“Lloyd George will come back.” 

For the present, however, 
Bonar Law is in the saddle, 
whether for weeks, months, or 
years. And while his election, 
broadly speaking, is not hailed by 
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“HIS FEET ARE ALWAYS ON THE GROUND,” 
says the Philadelphia Public Ledger of Andrew Bonar Law, 
Britain’s new Premier. He is, furthermore, “a chess-player, 
with all the chess-player's studied deliberation, and his speeches the public for indorsement?” 

bristle with logic.” 


erying, and it may be that an 
agreement will be impossible. 
But France and we will go into 
this matter with the same object 
in view. We need something 
from Germany if we can get it. 

‘*France needs it perhaps more, 
but remember tho our suffering 
is not shown in devastated areas 
it is shown in our factories and 
workshops and in the unemployed 
throughout our land. . France 
needs it perhaps more, but we go 
into it with this common object 
—to get everything which Ger- 
many can reasonably be asked to 
pay. 

‘“‘We must approach other 
problems in the same spirit, and 
this is vital not only to the British 
people and the British Govern- 
ment, but to the French people, 
and the French Government 
must realize that the whole future 
well-being of Europe and, there- 
fore of the world, depends on 
common action, and both of us 
must be very slow in doing any- 
thing that will. make that com- 
mon action impossible.” 


But “how far can the new 
Conservative Government, none 
too united in itself, go in re- 
pudiating Lloyd George’s work 
without being forced to appeal to 


asks Felix Morley, in the Balti- 








Germany, which considers Lloyd 

George’s present defeat a blow to their reparations hopes, France, 
on the other hand, is said to consider the substitution of the Bonar 
Law Government a distinct gain for unity in dealing with Near 
East and other European problems. The chief points of the 
Bonar Law domestic policy, as summarized by the London 
correspondent of the Baltimore Sun, are as follows: 


“First, continuing housing but encouraging private rather 
than Government schemes, which obviously means the Govern- 
ment will look on while private speculators work. Second, for 
agriculture the Government will try to find some scheme enabling 
the farmers to help themselves, which means the Government 
will do nothing except perhaps reduce the local taxes on farms. 
Third, for unemployment, which is the main trouble, the Gover- 
ment hopes to promote trade by a feeling of security, which may 
sueceed partially and for a time. Fourth, there is no intention 
of destroying the political action of trade unions, but the Govern- 
ment would consult with trade union leaders and employers for 
a reasonable arrangement, which means the employers’ will 
receive a voice in controlling levies on unions for political pur- 
poses. Fifth, if opportunity occurs the Government will re- 
form the House of Lords, but will not repeal the last Parliament 
act which limited the Lords’ power to reject Commons bills. 
Whatever reform is made this means the Lords will be strength- 
ened, as shown by the large number of Lords in the present 
Ministry. Sixth, no violent change will be made at present in 


more Sun. ‘‘The new Premier 
is not far enough out of the woods to do any hollering,” agrees 
the Newark News. Some of the matters to which he must de- 
vote attention are thus given by the Philadelphia Public Ledger: 


‘Events are crowding hard upon the new Premier and the 
Empire. The fate of the Irish Free State Constitution must be 
determined by the English Parliament before December 6. 
Winter is at hand, with the unemployment problem as threaten- 
ing as it was a year ago. There is no more than a truce in the 
Near East between England and the Turk. Reparations are 
waiting as they have waited through Lloyd George’s time. 
England still has the problem of lessening Germany’s burden 
without alienating France. She has the American debt to pay 
while trying to decide whether or not she will cancel the debts 
owing to her by former Allies on the Continent. 

‘‘Andrew Bonar Law, who has succeeded to the premiership, 
is a chess-player, with all the chess-player’s studied deliberation. 
He is a tall man, loose-jointed and lank and without grace of 
body or the moving power or oratory. He is an analyst and 
a business man rather than a statesman-politician. The Scotch 
ironmaster is as unyielding as a bar of his own iron. 

‘*Tt has been the habit of Lloyd George to soar into the clouds 
on the wings of rhetoric and get back to solid earth at the last 
moment, and just in time to face realities. Bonar Law is not 
like that His two feet are always on the ground. Against the 
flashing blade of the agile Lloyd George he will swing the iron 
bar of stubborn reason.” 
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THE FIRST WOMAN STATE 
SUPREME COURT JUDGE 


Florence E. Allen, of Ohio 








“WELL, WHY NOT? MEN HAVE ALWAYS 
CONCEDED ME TO BE A WOMAN." 


—TIreland in the Columbus Dispatch. 
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THE FIRST MOTHER 
TO SIT IN CONGRESS. 


Mrs. Winifred Mason Huck, of Illinois. 








HOW THE WOMEN CANDIDATES FARED 


6e OMEN IN POLITICS make me sick,” muttered a 
Mr. Komanski just before election in New York, as 
he saw a group of women tearing down posters an- 

nouncing the candidacy of a man they disliked. 

two minutes they did ‘“‘make him siek,’”’ records the Rochester 

Post Express, ‘for the whole bunch pounced on him like panthers 

and denounced him as a ‘bum,’ a ‘Hylan thug,’ and a ‘big 

Tammany cheese.’”” And “that was only the beginning of his 

troubles; for they clawed his collar off, smashed his hat, ripped 

his coat down the back, tried to yank him out of his vest, and 
belabored him with a ferine and ferocious vigor which left him 
frazzled and frayed.’”’ Such incidents convince the New York 

State paper that ‘‘the possibilities of women in politics may not 

yet be fully realized.”” Certain it is that there is a general edi- 

torial feeling that the female of the species was not so deadly as 
she might have been in the last election. There were a large 
number of feminine candidates for national offices, but all except 
one were defeated. Thirty-three women running’ for Congres- 
sional and legislative seats in New York State went down to de- 
feat. 'The women candidates for the United States Senate, Mrs. 

Anna Dickie Oleson (Dem.) of Minnesota, Mrs. Jack Cooper 

(Ind.) of Wisconsin and Mrs. Virginia Darlington Greene (Ind.) 

of Ohio, were all defeated. All in all, writes a woman com- 

mentator in the Pittsburgh Dispatch, it was ‘‘a bad election for 
the woman candidate.”” Since Miss Robertson of Oklahoma was 
not reelected, there will be no woman in the next Congress, 
altho she will have companionship of her own sex for the 
remainder of the present term, Mrs. Winifred Mason Huck 
having been elected from Illinois to fill the unexpired term of her 
father, the late William E. Mason. 

But outside of the Congressional field, it seems to the New York 

Tribune that the election results show a goodly number of women 

winners: 


In less than 


“Two women were elected to the Massachusetts Legislature 
for the first time, and three come back to the New Jersey As- 
sembly. Women in high public office are increasing slowly but 
inevitably. This is the normal and desirable degree of progress. 
The desire of women to hold public office themselves was the 
least among the reasons actuating the millions who demanded 
the right to vote, but in individual cases where the desire on the 


woman's part is coupled with a desire on the part of her constitu- 
ents, it is gratifying that the people of this country are already 
so willing to give the woman the vote of confidence that they 
would have given a man of equal calliber.”’ 


The election of Florence E. Allen, now judge in an Ohio county 
court, to be the first woman to sit on the Supreme Court bench 
of any State, convinces the Pittsburgh Gazette Times that ‘‘ when 
women present the qualities demanded, they stand about an 
even show with the men under like conditions."’ Perhaps, con- 
tinues the Pittsburgh paper, ‘“‘ with the woman's intuition of what 
is right she may add to the clarity of the decisions rendered by 
that court.’”” But the Columbus Dispatch in Ohio, noting Judge 
Allen’s *‘legal learning, her judicial temperament,” insists that 
“the court will gain by her membership, not because she will 
bring an infusion of peculiarly feminine qualities into it, but 
because of her possession of just those qualities which will make 
a good judge without regard to sex.”” The Canton Daily News 
notes that besides the success of Judge Allen, the count shows 
that six Ohio women have been elected to the General Assembly, 
two to the Senate and four to the House. And the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer thinks that the women of the State may be well 
satisfied with what they did, since besides the triumph of these 
eandidates,.their vote “‘was in considerable part responsible for 
the defeat of the pernicious wet amendment.” 

In contrast with the success of Judge Allen, Miss Ruth Taylor 
failed to win the position of judge in a new children’s court in 
Westchester County, New York, for which several New York pa- 
pers considered her extremely well qualified. The New York 
Times is inclined to attribute her defeat at least in part to the 
following political phenomenon: 

‘“‘When women run for office they promptly discover on the 
part of most politicians and of many if not most men voters a 
nearly complete lack of that special consideration which is 
commonly supposed and usually admitted to be their due, merely 
because they are women. Instead of deriving, in this particular 
activity, an advantage from their sex, they find it to a consider- 
able extent detrimental, and not in the way to which they always 
have been accustomed, for it is not related to the possession of less 
physical strength than men. 

“They encounter as women an actual antagonism, sometimes 
veiled and sometimes not, and this is especially true if they are 
seeking an office with a salary big enough to make it seem highly 
desirable to masculine candidates.” 
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KLAN VICTORIES IN OREGON AND TEXAS 


HE KU KLUX VICTORIES in Texas and Oregon, 
where the influence of the hooded organization is said 
to have elected a United States Senator in one instance 
and a Governor in the other, indicates to The Nation (New York) 
that ‘“‘the Ku Klux Klan has now passed out of the amusing 
stage and has entered the 
domain of practical pol- 
ities to challenge our 





existing parties.” The 
Senator-elect from Texas, 
a former member of the 
Klan, and State Com- 
missioner of Railroads 
when he announced his 
eandidacy, “‘has never 
denied that he was the 
Ku Klux candidate,” we 
are reminded by the New 
York Times, which sees 
a possibility, if his elec- 
tion is challenged, of a 
“*fight in the Senate that 
will parallel in national 
interest the battle to un- 
seat Senator Newberry.” 
‘*Never was there a worse 
tangle,’’ admits the San 
Antonio Light (Ind.), 
which brings this report 
from Texas: 





THE NEW TEXAS SENATOR. ‘There were injune- 
tions for this and against 
that, injunctions against 
injunctions, counter de- 
erees of courts, rehear- 
ings, reversals, citations 
for contempt, orders for 
one thing and then an- 
other, until the average voter was ashamed of his State and 
exasperated with the whole thing. Many men absolutely re- 
fused to go to the polls because of their disgust over the entire 
matter.” ' 


Earle B. Mayfield. Democrat, former 

State Commissioner of Railroads, 

who won an overwhelming victory 

with the assistance of the “drys” 
and the Ku Klux Klan. 











Senator-elect Mayfield, who is a Democrat, favors the repeal 
of the Esch-Cummins Transportation Act, is ‘‘dry,” is for the 
soldiers’ bonus, and will be one of the “‘farm bloe,”’ we are told. 
In the opinion of the Dallas Journal (Ind. Dem.), ‘‘the factors 
that made for Mr. Mayfield’s success were his personal following; 
the support of the Ku Klux Klan; the fact that his name was 
printed on the ballot in a considerable number of counties, where- 
as his opponent’s name was not printed on the ballot in any 
county; and the pull of the primary election pledge.”” But the 
Houston Post, which is of the same political complexion, says in 
a column editorial in which the words Ku Klux Klan are not 
to be found, that the election of Mayfield is ‘“‘a triumph for 
Democracy and Decency.’’ Continues this Texas paper: 


“His election comes as a tribute not only to the candidate, 
but as an evidence of the splendid solidarity of the Democratic 
party of Texas, and its power to resist the mightiest attacks 
both from within and without the party. 

“In view of the character of the combined attack upon the 
Democratic nominee for the Senate, Senator Mayfield’s victory 
stands out as tremendously significant. It stands as a fitting 
rebuke to the discordant elements in the Democratic party in 
Texas for their effort to dismember and destroy the party. It 
serves notice to all outside interests, political, ecclesiastical, and 
otherwise, that Texas is capable of running her own affairs, and 
intends to do so. It presents evidence that the people of Texas 
stand unreservedly for the great moral and social reforms wrought 
under the administration of the Democratic party. Particularly, 
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does it mean that Texas is stronger than ever for Prohibition, 
and that it will not tolerate any movement designed to-revive 
the legalized liquor traffic, either openly or by subterfuge. The 
election of Mayfield is among other things a tremendous triumph 
for Prohibition. It insures not only another ‘dry’ Senator from 
Texas, but it spells the doom of the pro-liquor movement in this 
State.” 

When we move beyond the Rockies, down the valleys of the 
Snake and Columbia, we find an entirely different situation in 
Oregon. There the Compulsory School Bill, which requires 
parents to send children between the ages of eight and sixteen 
years to a public school during the entire school year, unless the 
child is taught by parent or private teacher, “‘was the most up- 
setting factor in the history of Oregon since the agitation over 
slavery,”’ notes the Portland Oregonian (Ind. Rep.). Only two 
Oregon newspapers, declares the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel, 
opposed this measure, and none supported it. 

Oregon has no “negro problem,” but “a religious dust- 
storm” is said to have obscured the issues in. the recent 
campaign, and to have made possible the election of the Klan 
eandidate for Governor, former State Senator Walter M. Pierce, 
Democrat. The issue, as the political editor of the Port- 
land Telegram (Ind. Rep.) saw it, was “‘whether the religious 
liberty guaranteed in the State Constitution” should be 
preserved. This issue was a vital one, he declared the day 
before eleetion, because “‘it strikes at the very foundation 
of the Government itself.’’ Nevertheless, we learn from 
Portland dispatches to New York papers that the Compulsory 
Sehool Bill, sponsored originally by the Scottish Rite Masons 
and later taken up by the Ku Klux Klan, was approved by 
the voters. 

When we look for an explanation of the Oregon victory, in 
which the reduction of 





taxes also was a prime 
issue, we learn from the 
Portland Oregonian that— 


** Mr. Pierce bargained 
for the vote of the pa- 
triotic societies and the 
Ku Klux and he got it. 
It helped greatly. He 
is an adroit campaigner 
and that helped. The 
Republican party was 
more or less divided, and 
the position of Mr. Ol- 
eott within the party 
was not so strong as to 
bring about a union of 
factions or to inspire 
great enthusiasm for 
him among men to whom 
party has a genuine ap- 
peal. Doubtless there are 
other contributing rea- 
sons for the Democratic 
sweep; but these are 
enough, and more. The 
public was determined 
on a change.” 





“The whole campaign 
was carried on without 
speakers and _ without 
press support or oppo- 
sition. It was really all 
done by secret propa- 
ganda. Thus Governor Oleott goes down to defeat for sup- 
porting the principles on which the Government of the 
United States was founded. He was defeated for protesting 
against intolerance and bigotry,” asserts this paper. ‘‘The 
State of Oregon seems to be suffering from an acute attack of Ku 
Kluxism, which has taken the form of a violent anti-Catholicism,” 


OREGON'S NEXT GOVERNOR. 


Walter M. Pierce, Democrat and 
former State Senator, who won a vic- 
tory over Governor Olcott, Republi- 
can, with the aid of the Ku Klux Klan 
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observes the Baltimore Evening Sun. 


Bolivia and Argentina. Cities were 





As for Governor Olcott, “it is better 
to have character than to win any 
election,” maintains the Portland 
Oregonian. 

‘‘Until now parents have had the 
alternative of sending their children 
to private or parochial schools,” notes 
the New York Times, ‘“‘but the new 
bill takes from the parent all discre- 
tion, and makes the child a compul- 
sory ward of the State.” “It will 
fan the flames of religious hatred,” 
predicts the Portland Telegram, edi- 
torially. Moreover— 


“Sinee full religious freedom is 
guaranteed by the Constitution, and 
since no attempt has ever been made 
by any State to impair that sacred con- = 
stitutional right, the country will won- 
der what sinister influences had been ~ 
at work in Oregon to impair the reason 
of a majority of her citizens.” a 


“The school law just ratified by 
the voters of Oregon is a virtual at- 
tempt to Ku Klux education in that 
State,” avers the Baltimore Sun; “‘it 
applies the Ku Klux principle of 
force to educational training.” In 
The Sun’s opinion— 

“The motive is, of course, to force 
Catholic children to attend the public 


schools. But it strikes not only at 
Catholics but at Episcopalians, Pres- 


Scale of Miles 





GENERAL DRAFTING CO.INC BY 








BOLIVIA \¢ plunged in darkness, fire broke out 


as it did in San Francisco in 1906, and 
within a day or two contagious dis- 
eases began to spread among the 
homeless survivors. According to 
Associated Press correspondents at 
Santiago, Coquimbo, and Valparaiso, 


& “Tt was earthquake and tidal wave 
combined that aecounted for the vast 
destruction in the provinces of Antofa- 
gasta, Atacama, and Coquimbo. The 
movement of the ocean is described 
& as phenomenal. It gave evidence of 
a terrific disturbance in the bed of 
the Pacific itself. There must have 
been such a tearing at the bottom of 
the sea that immense quantities of 
water were sucked through, causing a 
tremendous recession of the waters 
along the Chilean coast. 

“Coincident with the shocks the sky 
was illuminated by electric discharges 
and fires broke out. After the first 
shocks the sea receded for a ecorisider- 
able distance and then swept back in 
an immense wave. Several times the 
ocean swept outward and came back 
in the shape of a great wave, flooding 
the seaports and in some instances 
sweeping away the water-front. The 
violent effects of the tidal waves were 
felt from Antofagasta on the north to 
Valdivia on the south, covering about 
sixteen degrees of latitude, or more 
than 1,200 miles. ‘The waters were 
first sucked away from the coast and 
then hurled-back. This phenomenon 
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byterians, Lutherans, and other Prot- 
estant denominations who _ prefer 
parochial or private educational insti- 





SCENE OF CHILE'S DISASTER. 


was repeated five times at Antofagasta 
before the equilibrium of the sea was 
restored. A similar occurrence took 








tutions for their children. 

“This Oregon law is a challenge to a religious civil war. It 
undertakes to deprive parents of the liberty of educating their 
children in schools of their own selection, against which nothing 
ean be said except that they generally combine certain features of 
religious with mental training. It is a reproach to this country 
that a single State in the American Union should have yielded to 
this degrading and shameful spirit of bigotry.” 





CHILE’S EARTHQUAKE AND TIDAL WAVE 


Tes FIRMA, as it often has done in the past, became 
a misnomer to Chileans in the early hours of Armistice 
Day, when their country was rocked by an earthquake 
said to have been far more serious than the Valparaiso earth- 
quake of 1906. Closely following this terrifying phenomenon 
of nature came a tidal wave which engulfed practically the entire 
coast of the South American Republic, sweeping ships, large and 
small, as much as a mile inland and leaving them high and dry 
as it receded. Just as seismographs at Washington, Bologna, 
Brussels, Florence, and elsewhere proclaimed the shock the most 
severe since the Italian earthquake of 1915, so the tidal wave 
seems to have been the greatest the Pacific Ocean has experienced 
since Balboa first saw its waters, for it is recorded that Honolulu, 
approximately six thousand miles away, felt its effects. The 
death toll of the quake and tidal wave combined exceeds two 
thousand, and the property damage amounts to millions of 
dollars. In the city of Vallenar alone more than six hundred 
bodies have been recovered. 

The earthquake lasted three hours, and was as violent as the 
Messina quake of 1908, according to the Heidelberg observatory. 
The accompanying map shows the areas of greatest loss of life 
and property damage. Telegraphic communication with Santi- 
ago was cut off, so that messages had to be relayed by way of 


place at other points. 

“The Meteorological Institute says that the earthshock coin- 
cides with the passage of a sun spot over the central meridian 
of the sun. The earthshock commenced at the termination of a 
day of abnormal heat. The sun spot referred to made its ap- 
pearance on November 5 and was the largest observed this year.” 


“The tidal wave probably wreaked more destruction and took 
a heavier toll of life than the earthquake itself,’ thinks the New 
York World, which is reminded by the Chilean catastrophe 
that ‘‘while this earth looks secure enough, no scientist knows 
what it is like on the inside, nor when its tremors next will 
topple down his puny handiwork.” ‘‘What happened, doubtless, 
was a settling of the Continental Shelf, which makes Chile,” 
observes the Buffalo Express, while the earthquake and tidal 
wave combined recall to the New York Sun the great Lisbon 
earthquake of 1755. But, as the New York Herald remarks— 


‘“‘We do not have to go back to Lisbon in the eighteenth 
century to find suffering and misery in the wake of earth- 
quake and tidal wave. Chile has been a frequent sufferer 
from earthquakes. Slight earth tremors are so common as 
to cause little fear among its inhabitants. In one year as 
many as thirty-five shocks were recorded. The neighboring 
States of Ecuador and Peru have also been great sufferers 
from earthquakes. The Pacific coast to the north has been 
less subject to earthquakes, but Central American countries, 
particularly Guatemala, have a quake record which comes 
near equaling that of Chile.” 


The Herald, nevertheless, finds a crum of comfort in the 
present gloom when it recalls that— 


“San Francisco rose a new and more beautiful city from its 
double scourge of earthquake and fire. Valparaiso is a greater 
and far more populous city than before it was stricken sixteen 
years ago. The world sympathizes with Chile, but it knows that 
with the strength of her youth she will soon rebuild the stricken 
districts better than they were before.” 
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SOVIET RUSSIA TO-DAY 


of Russia has stood the severest tests ever inflicted by 

history upon a new nation, declare Soviet apologists 
who claim proudly that the fifth anniversary of the Bolshevist 
revolution of November 7, 1917, finds the outer world no longer 
antagonistic, but even currying favor with Messrs. Lenin and 
Co. Their Government is stronger now than at any time in 
the last five years, avers Soviet Russia (New York), tho it admits 
that ‘“‘in order to reestablish its industry, it has had to make 
certain concessions to the outside wor'd.’’ This official organ of 
the Friends of Soviet Russia in the United States expresses the 
hope that the new Russia ‘‘will not have to go too far in this 


Ba IN WAR AND REVOLUTION, the new republic 


than two-score cities of Russia, and more are being opened. 
Private mutual credit associations have already been chartered 
in several provinces. 

‘““There are unmistakable signs of Russia’s increasing guichee- 
ing power. A casual visit to the city markets and railroad sta- 
tions shows that the farmers are offering for sale all kinds of 
produce, such as milk and butter, apples and potatoes, mush- 
rooms and pigs, all kinds of grain, and other foodstuffs. For the 
money received they buy in the city shops clothing, shoes. 
tools and hardware of all kinds, kitchen utensiis, farm imple- 
ments, books, and other things. Before the new economic policy. 
everybody tried to hide his goods. Now they are displayed! 
freely, and even perfumes and toilet soaps and other articles of 
luxury can be seen in shop windows.” 





respect,” and adds: We read further that Russia’s paper money, while still very 
‘Soviet Russia, after five years of war, surrounded by enemies, unstable, is ‘‘a whole lot better medium of exchange, than, for 
denied credit, at- instance, the German 
tacked on all sides 2 
: : . or the Austrian 
still remains the hope SOVIET RUSSIA’S DIVISIONS mek” This veer 


of the revolutionary 
workers of the world. 
All help extended to 
the country of the 
first proletarian revo- 
lution is help ren- 
dered to the cause of 
working class eman- 


cipation.” 
Odessa 15. Orel 
In order to present Nikolaev 16. Bryansk 
a comprehensive and Zaporojhie (or 17. Tula 
Alexandrovsk) 18. Ryazan 
correct record of the Doniets 19. Tambov 
Soviet régime in Rus- Ekaterinoslav 20. Voronezh 


OO NAm  fo he 


sia, THe LirerRary Kremenchug 21. Area of Don 
, Kiev 22. Tsaritsyn 
bs a ae Podolsk 23 Astrakhan 
the latest official Volyn 24. Stavropol 
map of Soviet Russia, 10. Gomel 25. Area of Black 
which was brought 11. Chernigov Sea and Ku- 
t : iy by 12. Poltava ban 
oo > 13. Kkarhov 26. Terek 


Captain Paxton Hib- 14. Kursk 
ben of the American 


i) 


7. Chelyabinsk 





Some new names appear in the list of Russian provinces given below, but 
most are the familiar names on the old maps. 
names below-correspond with the unenclosed numerals on the map opposite. 
The so-called independent and autonomous divisions are named and indi- 
cated by the numerals on the key on the map. So closely does the Soviet 
Government at Moscow bind the “independent republics” and “‘autonomous 
areas’’ to it that the anti-Soviet writers say their ministers are’‘ 

the provincial officials of the Central Government.” 


Russia knocked off 
four zeros from her 
millions, and an 
American dollar was 
valued in June at 
about 350 rubles in- 
stead of the old 3% 


The numerals before the 


‘really only 


28. Ufa 42. Tcherepovietz TA a. 2 
29. Ekaterinburg 43. Petrograd 0 yond 
30. Perm 44. Novgorod pointes out taat— 
31. Samara 45. Pskov “In September the 
32. Simbirsk 46. Vitebsk same American dollar 
33. Vyatka 47. Smolensk was quoted at 600 
34. Nizhni Nov- 48. Kaluga Russian rubles of the 
gorod 49. Tver 1922 issue. During 
35. Penza 50. Moscow that same period the 
36. Saratov 51. Vladimir German mark was 
37. Kostroma 52. Ivanovo-Vozne- quoted at 320 to the 
38. Archangel sensk dollar in June and at 
39. Murmansk 53. Yaroslav 1,600 to the dollar in 
40. Vologda 54. Rybinsk September. That is 
41. Olonetzk 55. North Dvina to say that while the 





Russian paper cur- 





Committee for the 
Relief of Russian Children. This map shows the administra- 
tive units of the country and the so-called independent republics 
and autonomous areas linked up with the Central Government 
at Moscow. In addition, we offer a map showing the extent of 
Soviet power in Asia. 

The credit side of the Soviet ledger is furnished by, Soviet 
Russia, while the actual losses that Russia has sustained in ter- 
ritory since the Soviet régime began, and the economic aspect 
of the country as reflected in official and unofficial newspapers 
published in Russia, we shall introduce after letting Soviet 
Russia state its ease. 

In spite of the fact that Russia ‘‘may still have several million 
people needing assistance to keep them from starvation next 
winter,”’ says this weekly, she is making great strides on the way 
to economic recovery, and we read: 


“Her railroads are running on schedule time, tho at half the 
speed of American railroads. The streets and houses of her 
Cities are being repaired, street-cars are already running and 
electric power-stations are being put into operation. Her coal- 
mines are furnishing twice as much coal as they did a year ago, 
and the peat and lumber supply is ample enough now to protect 
the people from cold next winter. 

“The 90 million population of farmers are now virtually the 
owners of their holdings, and they can freely sell their produce in 
the open market after having paid off the grain tax, which is 
very moderate indeed, being from 5 to 10 poods per dessiatin 
(from 1 to 2 bushels per acre) or about ten per cent. of the crops. 
Smaller shops and stores are being gradually opened in all cities 
of Russia. 

“The new economic policy has forced Russia to resume bank- 
ing. The State Bank has now branches and agencies in more 


rency had depreciated 
twice, the German had fallen five times. It is the purpose of 
the Russian Government to bring the paper ruble near to the 
value of the gold ruble. The newly issued paper ducats (of 
one-thousand-ruble value) will be backed with 25 per cent. gold. 
The Soviet paper money is accepted in Russia without objection 
by everybody.” 


Casting a glance toward Asia, Soviet Russia calls attention to 
the fact that the Japanese are withdrawing their troops of oc- 
cupation from the Far Eastern Republic, and are ‘“‘followed on 
their heels by the Russian Red troops.”” Meanwhile— 


“The Japanese tool, the Chinese General Chang Tzo-Lin, is 
still attempting to organize the White forces in Manchuria 
against Russia, but other Chinese generals are on most friendly 
terms with Soviet Russia, and Wu-Pei-Fu seems willing to co- 
operate with the Red Army. The famous Russian peacemaker, 
Adolph Joffe, is being acclaimed in China as the representative 
of the greatest Power in Europe and Asia, a Power whom all 
Asiatic nations regard as their true and stanch friend. 

“After the refusal of the Western European nations to help 
out Russia with credits for her rehabilitation, the Russian people 
have been thrown on their own resources. They will have to 
get along as best they can with their two and a half billion pood 
harvest of this year which constitutes only half of the normal pre- 
war crops. Russian industries are still running only from 10 
per cent. to 20 per cent. pre-war capacity.” 


“With jproetarian greetings” V. Ulianov, otherwise Lenin, 
addrest a letter to the Fifth All-Russian Trade Union Congress, 
in which he urges every intelligent peasant and worker “who 
despairs on account of the hard conditions of life, or on account 
of the extreme slowness in the development of our state.”’ to 
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On November 14th, say Moscow dispatches, the National Assembly of the Far Eastern Republic abrogated its independence by resolution 
and demanded union with Soviet Russia, thus extending ‘‘the direct authority of the Sovict Government from Petrograd to Viadivostok."’ 


recall the recent past under the régime of ‘‘the capitalist and the 
landowner.” If he does this, according to Lenin, ‘‘such a recol- 
leetion will bring back to him his desire to work.’’ In this letter 
we read also Lenin’s admission that— 


“We are in a very difficult situation, because we have no 
means for the replacement of stock, of machines, tools, buildings, 
ete., altho this branch of industry, the so-called heavy industry, 
forms the foundation of Socialism. In the capitalist state this 
stock is usually set up by means of credit. No credit will be 
granted to us until we restore the property of the capitalists and 
of the landowners, and that we can not and shall not do. There 
only remains to us the exceedingly difficult and long way: to 
gradually accumulate savings, to increase the taxes in order to 
be able to replace the destroyed railways, machines, buildings, 
ete. Up to now we are the only State in which the toiling 
peasants are building up Socialism under the leadership of the 
workers and energetically reject the leadership of the capitalists, 
who under the cloak of all sorts of fine phrases about ‘democracy,’ 
‘freedom,’ ete., in reality only consolidate the private property 
of the eapitalists and landlords, and secure the rule of a few rich 
who share the whole globe among themselves and who fight one 
another for the booty, for the oppression of hundreds of millions 
and for the subjugation of all the weaker and backward peoples. 

**So long as we remain alone, the task of reconstructing our 
national economy presses extremely hard upon our shoulders. 
The greatest exertion of the energy of all peasants and all workers 


” 


is necessary. ... Fs 
RUSSIA’S LOSSES OF TERRITORY 


Anti-Bolshevik Russian writers frequently call attention to 
the fact that in the matter of territory alone Russia has suffered 
heavy losses since 1917, and the most significant diminution of 
the old Russian Empire took place on the western frontier. 
They do not repine so much at the loss of Finland in the extreme 
north, because in their view Finland never represented great 


economic value in the Russian Empire as a whole, for the reason 
that the Finnish ports on the Baltic Sea were of minor importance 
as long as Russia had at her disposal outlets to westqrn waters 
such as Riga, Reval, and Libau. Finland's resources, consist- 
ing mostly of forests, did not deprive Russia of a great deal, 
they say, while the Soviet Government gave much to Finland 
by the Treaty of Peace with that country, in October, 1914, 
according to which Finland was freed of Russian control. 

What really will always be a deprivation to Russia, they say, 
is the loss of the Baltic States—Esthonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
These Baltic States have now been recognized as independent 
and self-governing by the great Powers, including the United 
States; but their real excision from Russia was made by the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty in 1918, by which the Germans obliged the Soviet 
Government to abandon all claims to Baltic territory. Later 
the Soviet Government recognized the independence of these 
States. Fully one-third of Russia’s maritime commerce be- 
fore the war passed through the Baltic ports above named. 
Yet we are told the treaties of these Baltic countries with Soviet 
Russia provide certain compensations for Russia. Thus, 
Esthonia agrees that Reval, as well as other ports, will be open 
to Russian trade for “reloading, warehousing, and repacking 
of goods from or for Russia, and that the taxes charged will not 
exceed the duties exacted from Esthonian citizens.” 

Poland represents another loss to Russia in the west, but for 
the Poles the collapse of the Tsarist régime opened a new era 
of independence. Before the war, the yearly output of Polish 
industries was valued at about 2,000,000 gold rubles, which 
formed about ‘one-eighth to one-ninth of Russia’s total agricul- 
tural and industrial production. In virtue of the Riga Treaty 

(Continued on page 49) 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Russra may be free, but is obviously not easy.—Columbia 
Record. 


Tue ships we'd like to see Europe scrap are receiverships.— 
Washington Post. 


Axsout the only thing the war settled is a mortgage on the 
civilized world.—Columbia Record. 


Tue question is whether the Turkish Government will termi- 
nate or exterminate.—Manila Bulletin. 


Tue monarchists seem to feel that the war clouds in Burope 
presage a reigny day.— Asheville Times. 


Cauuine it a flexible tariff does not necessarily mean that it 
isn’t about the stiffest vet.— Manila Bulletin. 


WHEN it comes to making an income-tax return, money talks 
with an impediment in its speech.—Columbia Record. 


CoNSERVATIVE: One who believes in the things forced on the 
world yesterday by radicals.—Edmonton (Canada) Journal. 


Aut the dead-broke nations seem agreed that it is somebody's 
duty to finance Germany.—Kitchener (Canada) Daily Record. 


Mixx is not so much adulterated as it was. The bootleggers 
are crowding the milkmen away from the pump.—New York 
Tribune. 


L. D. stands for LirerRary 
**Let’s dig!’’—Greenville 


WHEN it comes to world charity, 
Dicest and its slogan in such cases, 
Piedmont. 


Wuat we would like to see is a real cure for baldness that 
can’t get pushed over on one ear when you take your hat off.— 
Washington Post. 


A Micuiean jury has at last convicted a woman of murder 
in the first degree, but it was her father-in-law she killed.— 
Charleston Gazette. 


NuMBER of horses in New York has decreased 75,000 in the 
past four years. It sometimes seems as tho horse sense has 
decreased at about the same ratio— New York American, 


Nations seem much more dignified when fighting for the 
right than when fighting 


Tue hand that rocks the cradle pulls the trigger.—Columbia 
Record. 


Germany's heaviest clouds appear to be dun colored.— 
Washington Post. 


FRANCE will be surer of the dove when she coaxes the stork 
to come oftener.—Washington Post. 


WE suspect the British game of “Beaver” was instigated by 


the barbers’ union.—Columbia Record. 


Ir is time to say a good word for Russia’s Soviet Government. 
It has made Big Bill Haywood work.—Toledo Blade. 


Ir Berlin can’t come across with the gold ones, France may be 
persuaded to accept a few landmarks.— Manila Bulletin. 


Nosopy wants another war, but, on the other hand, nobody 
wants to see another peace like this one.—Columbia Record. 


The only consolation is that it 
St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 


Tue mark has fallen again. 
soon will have no place to go but up. 





Asoot all the price at the mine proves is that they are lucky 
who have a mine in the neighborhood.— West Palm Beach Post. 


Tue trouble about some of the aliens who knock at our gates 
is that they intend to knock at our Government.— Washington 
Post. 

Ir begins to look as tho they named him Dr. Sun because 
not a day goes by they don’t get a rise out of him.—Manila 
Bulletin. 


Ir’s our idea that it is downright unfair to raise an innocent 
young King with no preparetion whatever for private life.— 
Dallas News. 

Wuen De Valera tries to divide Ireland he must remember 
that dividing by one leaves things the same as they were before. 
— Manila Bulletin. 

Ir is not yet clear whether Russia wants to take a hand in 
Armenia or just be there when the relief food from America 
arrives.— Washington Post. 


“Turkey for the Turks” would be well enough but for the 
fact that many people in 





for what is left.—Asso- 
ciated Editors (Chicago). 


Tue Turk’s _foot- THIS 1S THE 
hold in Europe reminds RAWEST FALL 
one of Joe Stecher'’s WE'VE HAD 
famous toe-hold.—Phil- IN YEARS \ 


adelphia Inquirer. 


Fvet hint. When you 
get a cinder in your eye 
run home and put it in 
the coal-bin. — Toledo 
News-Bee. 








EvROPEAN statesmen- 
ship seems to be a ship 
without a rudder, masts, 
sails, propellers or en- 
gines.—Greenville Pied- 
mont. 


Ir you don’t believe 
there are any bone-dry 
spots in America, just 
buy some stock in cer- 
tain oil, companies.— 
Washington Post. 


AmBassaporR Harvey 
wants the Ten Com- 


Turkey are not Turks 
and were there earlier 
than they.— Philadelphia 
Record. 






MY, THIS 1S NICE 
FALL WEATHER 
WE ARE HAVING! 


LicHT wine seems to 
have brought out a 
heavy vote, but will a 
heavy vote produce light 
wine?—Brooklyn Eagle. 








“Tue Kaiser must be 
brought to trial,”’ said 
the Allies long ago. 
‘Leave him to me,”’ said 
Judge Hymen. — Phila- 
delphia Evening Public 
Ledger. 


For a number of 
years government offi- 
cials tried to put The 
Call in jail. Now it is 
not admitted to the 
Federal penitentiary at 
Leavenworth.—New York 
Call. 

An American in Paris 


has been arrested for 
attempting to sell a 





mandments rewritten. 
The next best thing to 
that would be to have 
them re-read occasional- 











A QUEER THERMOMETER. 
—Baer in Capper's Weekly. 





hotel he did not own. 
Possibly he thought his 
receipted board bill was 
a transfer of title.—Pas- 
saic Herald. - 








ly.— Washington Post. 
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THE TURK AT THE GATE 


bickering are giving him every temptation to break 
through, ery some nervous editors, who feel that the 
eross-purposes of diplomacy may “‘set the match to a powder- 
train, the other end of which stretches further than one can 
see, and further than the experts care to think.” Any one 


"[v TURK IS AT THE GATE, and the Allies by their 














A GERMAN VIEW. 
ALLIED FrReMEN AT THE Bosporus: “Say! you're playing your 


hose in my face!” 
—Kladderadatsch (Berlin). 











reading the press of Southeastern Europe can almost hear the 
minatory rattle of saber and bayonet. The Greeks seem to be 
still thinking of revenge for their humiliating defeat, and are 
prepared to buck everybody at the Near East Conference. The 
Bulgarians, backed by France, according to the Serbian press, 
are as much a menace to Serbia as are the Turks. The Bul- 
garians supported the Turks against the Greeks, we are told, 
but now they resent the entrance of the Turks into Eastern 
Thrace as permitted by the Mudania agreement. Roumania 
fears that Russia will come down to the Straits over the dead 
bodies of the Balkan States, say Roumanian editors, or through 
Asia Minor by connivance with or conquest of the Turks. 
The Kemalist Constantinople Jleri, says: 


“Tf no accord had been reached in Mudania, a new war would 
have started in the Near East, in the Straits and in Constan- 
tinople. We would have entered a new World War, a long 
war fraught with disasters . . . Turkish victory was accom- 
plished by Turkish blood, but it is impossible to deny that in 
difficult moments the friends of Turkey extended a helping 
hand.” 


Very different is the tone of the Constantinople Vakit, which 
breathes a subtler fire-expelling air than the Jleri, and points out 
that— 

“‘If the Turkish demands had been rejected in Mudania, the 


Turks would have been forced into war. and in case this were 
successful, they would have gone beyond their national aspira- 


tions and would have become imperialistic. In case of defeat 
they would have withdrawn into Asia Minor, reserving their 
military strength as a continuous menace to the peace of the 
world. From a military point of view, our presence in Europe 
is an element of weakness, in as much as being forced to protect 
our European territories, we are obliged to maintain a defensive 
attitude, while as long as we remain in Anatolia we can always 
be aggressive.” 


In the meantime we learn from the Greek press that tho the 
}reeks are down they do not believe themselves out, and are 
preparing to hold their own as best they may at the Near East 
conference. <A Venizelist organ, the Athens Ethnos, for instance, 
makes the promise that: 


“Under the life-giving inspiration of the revolution Greece 
will start on the thorny uphill road of recovery fully convinced 
that all is not lost, and that the country will never reconcile 
itself to the réle of a puny State, notwithstanding the fact that 
some of its most vital parts were taken away. Greece is fully 
aware that this conquering return of the Turk is nothing more 
than a flash of temporary military strength, as long as it is not 
based on positive national forces.” 


In an anti-Venizelist newspaper, the Athens Chronika, there 
is a feeling of cynicism about the Lausanne Conference, for it 
blandly declares that ‘‘it is the duty of Greece to be prepared 




















AS THE FRENCH SEE FRANCE. 


The Guardian of the Peace. 
—Ruy Blas (Paris). 











to oppose by all means any attempt at peace which is injurious 
to Greek interests,” and it proceeds: 


‘‘We can not claim that even a strong and disciplined Army, 
fully believing in victory, can in the eleventh hour overthrow any 
agreements that are detrimental to Greece, but we are discussing 
the means by which new disasters may be averted. And the 
only way to accomplish this is by the organization of a good 
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. . There are no clauses in the armistice agreement, 


Army. . 
and there could be none against the reorganization of a powerful 
Greek armed force. Therefore it is our duty to see to it that 
we create a strong Army against the Turk whose appetite will 
grow after his recent easy successes.” 


The great surprize to many is to find the Bulgarian press now 
fearful of the Turks, altho Sofia editors supported the Turkish 
Nationalists in the war against Greece. The Bulgarians claimed 
that the Greeks were tyrannizing over Eastern Thrace, but now 
they seem to be disagreeably affected by the decision of the Mu- 
dania agreement that Eastern Thrace be returned to Turkey. 
What they would prefer is to see Thrace made autonomous. 
Thus the Sofia Pobeda remarks that altho the Bulgarian people 
‘followed with more than a passing interest the Turkish national 
struggle in Asia Minor,” still it begs to ‘‘remind our comrades 
of Constantinople that the Bulgarian demand for Thracian 
autonomy is not new, and that it was originally formulated at the 
Genoa Conference, when nobody knew which way victory would 
turn in the Greco-Turkish conflict.”” The fact that neither 
Constantinople nor Angora raised any objection to this Bulgarian 
demand, adds the Pobeda, ‘‘means, if anything, that our request 
was well founded.” The Sofia Slovo explains that the Bul- 
garian demand for the autonomy of Thrace is ‘“‘not an anti- 
Turkish move, but a move in favor of all the Thracian popula- 
tions, including the Turkish.” 

The Serbians, it appears, are still more excited than the 
Bulgarians at the prospect of having Turks as near neighbors, 
and the semi-official Belgrade Politika flatly asserts that— 


“To allow the Turks to have a common frontier with Bulgaria 
means the creation of a new danger spot in the Balkans, from 
which the fires of a new war may at any time spread through- 
out the peninsula. It means that these two defeated nations 
will again be placed in a position to prepare for revenge against 
their victorious neighbors. It is therefore the duty of our Gov- 
ernment to clear up this situation as soon as possible, in as much 
as we have to-day the means to do it. We must always keep in 
mind that France is supporting not only Turkey, but Bulgaria 
as well, the French aim being to bring the Bulgarians down to 
the Aigean Sea so as to interfere with the British designs on 
Constantinople. Our Government must not fold its hands in 
the face of such a dangerous situation; it must act and present 
to Europe accomplished facts.” 


Hot shot for the Allies, and especially for France, is fired by 
the Belgrade Balkan, which says: 


“The Turks are back in Europe. Turkey is getting back 
Adrianople and the Dardanelles. Who brought them back? 
It is our western Allies. This return of the Turks to the Balkans 
is not a defeat for the Balkan peoples alone. It is a defeat of 
our greater Allies. We can not depend on France to preserve 
our interests, because they are diametrically opposed to her own 
interests. 'We must take care of ourselves, and our Government 
must inform Paris that we are not the slaves of the French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. ”’ 


Roumania, as has been shown previously in these pages, is 
more afraid of Russia as an ally of the Nationalist Turk, than 
of the Turks themselves, and the Bucharest Jndependencc 
Roumaine recalls that— 


“Russian policy, the old as well as the new, contains two plans 
by which it is expected to gain Constantinople and the Straits. 
The one consists in passing over the bodies of the Balkan States; 
the other in filtering in through Asia Minor. Having been con- 
vineed that the former plan can not bring any successful results, 
the Soviets turned to the latter, and they counted on certain 
elements of success. The Turkish victory against the Greeks 
has made the Turks once more conscious of their interests and 
their destinies, and it is not surprizing to see to-day that Turkey 
1s once more afraid of the Russian colossus. We can not change 
history, as it unfailingly keeps repeating itself. But we can not 
help thinking that now when the Asia Minor route has been 
again closed to them, the Soviets will once more return to the 
old way of reaching Constantinople through the territories of 
the Balkan States.” 
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HEAT OVER GREENLAND’S ICY MOUNTAINS 


ORWAY’S REFUSAL to recognize Danish sovereignty 
N over the eastern section of Greenland has stirred up 
more heat in the Scandinavian press, it appears, than 
Greenland’s icy mountains have ever known in song or story. 
In the other parts of the island Denmark's sovereignty is unchal- 
lenged, we are told, but when the nations of the world conceded 
Denmark's claim to the sovereignty of all Greenland after the 
war, Norway stood out as a conscientious objector against the 
Danish demand. Norwegian objections are based, it seems, on 
the fact for years Norwegian whalers, sealers, and fishermen have 








ROBINSON TURKO AND THE FOOTPRINTS. 


“Phew! I thought I had this little corner of the globe all to myself.” 
—The Passing Show (London). 











been landing and staying in eastern Greenland, which is deseribed 
as ‘‘an uninhabited stretch of territory, almost entirely covered 
by a huge glacier.” 

The business interests of the Norwegians in this region, which 
have been built up by their seafaring folk, are said by the Nor- 
wegian press to be very valuable, and the Norwegians watch 
with a great deal of suspicion any attempt to bar further develop- 
ment of Norwegian enterprise in what has been hitherto known 
2s a No-Man’s Land. On the other hand, the Danish argument 
is that sovereignty over the northwest and south of Greenland 
entitles Denmark to sovereignty over east Greenland, even tho 
it is uninhabited. Negotiations have been under way between 
the Norwegian and Danish Governments for some time, with 
the object of unraveling the Greenland tangle; but matters have 
been suddenly complicated much more, we are told, by the 
discovery that Norway has erected a provisional wireless station 
in east Greenland without asking the permission of the Danish 
Government or even notifying it. From the Norwegian press 
we learn that the wireless station has been established at 
Mackenzie Bay at 7344 degrees north latitude, and that it 
consists of a mast on the land with the station proper aboard a 
Norwegian fishing vessel. The purpose of the station, as given 








out by the Norwegian press, is to send weather-reports along 
the northern coast of Norway and to other countries which have 
vital need of them in the interests of their sea-going traffic. 
The scientific nature of the enterprise, as the Danish newspapers 
ironically call it, is not nearly so impressive as Norway’s ‘intrepid 
initiative,’’ and the Copenhagen Berlingske Tidende remarks: 
“It is pretended that Norway wishes to do a service in return 


for the meteorological assistance she receives from other nations; 
but no particularly valuable 
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EUROPEAN VIEWS OF OUR ELECTIONS 


UROPE HAS MORE TO HOPE FOR from an increase 
kK in Democratie strength in America than from retention 
by the Republicans of unquestioned power, say various 
London and Paris editors as they note the results of the recent 
elections in this country. Yet an equal number, perhaps, are 
skeptical of any change in America’s attitude because of Demo- 
Thus various French newspapers make haste to 
warn their readers not to be 


cratic gains. 





return can be expected in 
weather reports from the coast 
of northeast Greenland. Before 
Norway undertook to recipro- 
eate the obligations of inter- 
national weather reports in this 
way, she should have made an 
arrangement with Denmark, 
who has wireless plans of her 
own in Greenland, which are 
now in course of development. 
Yet we still hope for a friendly 
settlement of the disagreement 
between Norway and Denmark 
on this question, as well ason the 
whole dispute about Greenland.” 


The “Copenhagen National- 
tidende is irate at ‘‘the deter- 
mined Norwegian campaign 
during recent years to enforce 
Norwegian state interests in 
Greenland,” and touching spe- 
cifically on the wireless station 
on the east coast it finds reason 
to criticize the Danish Govern- 











A QUESTIONABLE EXPEDIENT. 


Uncle Sam tries cutting off his own nose. 


too optimistic, for as the Paris 
Matin observes, a Republican 
President will remain in power 
for two years more and ‘“‘he 
has a majority in the Senate, 
which has a predominating 
influence on foreign issues.” 
The Paris Journal des Débats 
points out, however, that the 
narrow majority in the Senate, 
ineluding La Follette, Johnson 
and Borah, may well prove 
for Harding ‘‘no majority at 
all.” This newspaper, which 
continues to regret America’s 
non-ratification of the Treaty 
of Versailles, is correspond- 
ingly consoled by the weaken- 
ing of Senator Lodge’s popu- 
larity, as revealed in the 
Massachusetts returns. 

—South Wales News (Cardiff). In the view of the Paris 
Journal, Mr. Harding’s prestige 








ment for laxity, as follows: 


“The first feeling that suggests itself is one of national shame. 
Here is a wireless enterprise that might have brought some fame 
to Denmark in other countries; but while we were talking back 
and forth as to whether a station could be built in Greenland, 
the Norwegians built one. Denmark should build a large wire- 
less in Greenland without further hesitation, and in order to 
do this it is high time that Denmark should get a Greenland 
Government that knows its own mind.” 


Resentment at the attitude of the Danish Government, is 
exprest by the Norwegian official Christiania Dagbladet, but 
moderation characterizes the tone of the Christiania Verdens 
Gang, another organ representing the political views of the 
Norwegian Government, as may be judged from its remark 
that the great heat of discussion which blazed up from the 
establishment of the provisional Norwegian wireless station in 
Greenland is too trifling to block the way of negotiations pro- 
ceeding between the two governments. Nevertheless ‘‘it shows 
how sensitive is all the material involved in the Greenland ques- 
tion and how necessary it is to treat it with professional sobriety.” 

Another indication of the seriousness of the dispute appears in 
the suggestion of the Christiania Nationen that the matter be 
referred to a foreign tribunal. Meanwhile the Christiania 
Morgenbladet attacks Denmark’s historical ¢laim to Greenland 
when it says: 

“The west Greenland colonies are old Norwegian territories 
of which Denmark became possest by the Treaty of Kiel in 1814, 
a Treaty which Norway has never accepted. But this so-called 
historical right has nothing to do with the sovereignty of east 
Greenland, along the shores of which Norwegian fishermen have 
earried on operations since the early eighties of the nineteenth 
eentury, while the Danish claim to sovereignty dates only from 
1916. Norway has not been able to recognize the Danish claim 
and naturally can not give up activities on account of which she 
refuses to recognize Denmark’s claims. Every other country 


would have acted as Norway has done in the circumstances, 
and there is no reason why we should consent to be blamed for 
what we have done.” 


has suffered greatly through 
the election, and therefore it believes that the Republicans 
may be expected to try to recover lost ground before the 
coming of the Presidential elections of 1924. Therefore it 
thinks that there is less chance of the Republican Administra- 
tion making concessions on the Allied debts to America than 
if the Republicans had been more prosperous this year, be- 
eause “‘the party, reinvigorated by victory, might have 
made concessions which a weak government would not dare to 
make.”’ Crossing the channel into England, we find the London 
Westminster Gazette saying that— 


“We are asked to believe that, whatever other meaning may 
be put on the Democratic victories, they can not be heralded as 
a ‘return of Wilsonism and his issues on the League of Nations.’ 
There is no evidence at all that they should be so heralded, but 
that is not to say that the American people and the American 
Government have yet uttered their final word on their attitude 
to the League of Nations and to the condition of Europe. Ap- 
propriate regard for self-interest is sufficient guaranty that they 
have yet a good deal to say and to do.” 


The recovery of the Democrats may possibly indicate a dispo- 
sition on the part of America to ‘‘exercise to a greater degree her 
influence upon the polities of the Old World,” we are advised by 
the London Morning Post, which is a severe critic of the League 
of Nations, but it adds that— 


“It by no means follows that there is any disposition to join 
the League of Nations, altho lacking the adhesion of America 
that body ean never fulfil the purpose for which it was intended. 
It is indeed still a question whether the League of Nations as at 
present constituted can justify its existence, which is extremely 
costly alike in articles of time, money and talk. 

“It is also a question whether the United States, should she 
send her aid to restore the shattered fortunes of Europe would 
not be of greater service as a nation independent of the League. 
When all is said, the United States and Great Britain, as pre- 
dominant Powers in the Pacific, acting in concert, are able to 
wield a determining influence in discovering solutions of inter- 
national difficulties in that vast region. In this regard the 
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American principle of-isolation does not apply in the sense in 
which it applies to the affairs of Europe. The Pacific tends to 
become the future strategic position of the world, and the 
Washington Conferenee demonstrated the common good-will of 
the Powers whose interests were chiefly concerned. The result 
of the American elections can hardly affect the national policy 
in respect to the Pacific.” 


The Morning Post goes on to speak of the sectional varieties of 
political thought in the vast area of the United States, which is 
often noted these days by 


AN AUSTRALIAN DEFENSE OF AMERICA 


REJUDICE AGAINST AMERICANS in Australia has 
become intensified since the war, it is said, and some 
consider this a strange fact in view of the warm fraternal 
feeling that existed between American and Australian troops in 
France. It is recalled also that of the various contingents of 
British troops visiting the United States during the war the 
Australians seemed to get along better than any others with 
the Americans. But among 





overseas editors in general. 
The elections furnish another 
instance of the fact that ‘‘the 
United States of America is 
the greatest experiment in 
democracy ever attempted in 
the world”’ according to this 
daily, which adds: 


“Tt is a nation of distances 
immense and of population of 
various races so numerous that 
in one sense of the word gov- 
ernment may be said to be im- 
possible. Fluctuating opinions 
in the Atlantic cities may be 
no indication of what is the 
sentiment of the Middle West. 
The larger the population the 
more liable it is to sudden 
changes of temper and the 
more difficult it is to predict 
its mood at any given moment. 
The statesmen who framed the 
American Constitution, a docu- 
ment for the maintenance of 
whose integrity the Americans 








A BRITISH HINT. 


Joun: “Suppose you cross out the “Y,’ Sam.” 
— Sunday Chronicle (Manchester). 


the Australian press the Syd- 
ney Morning Herald doubts 
very much whether the preju- 
dice against Americans in 
Australia is as real as many 
would have us believe. In 
truth, this daily assures us the 
visit of the American fleet to 
Australia in 1908 ‘produced 
awave of enthusiasm for things 
American which has never 
wholly ebbed,” and it proceeds: 


“A considerable proportion 
of the plays that are staged in 
Australia are American. We 
read many American books. 
We travel in American ships. 
In fact, all round the inter- 
course between Australia and 
America has increased very 
greatly during recent years, 
and with it has come a better 
knowledge of and appreciation 
of Americans. It is true that 
individual Americans may have 








are intensely jealous, could not 
have foreseen the vast increase in population nor the definite 
complexities of modern civilization.” 


Some sections of the English press are more excited over the 
‘“‘rebuke”’ administered to the Republicans because of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff, on which point The Westminster 
Gazette observes: 


“Bree traders everywhere have good reason for satisfaction 
in the defeat of the author of the bill that sent up the import 
duty on many articles to more than 50 per cent. They will have 
still more reason if the expectation of an early revision of this 
tariff should be fulfilled. It is only by drastic revision that the 
United States Government can spare itself the criticism that it 
conceded a good deal to big business at the expense of the con- 
sumers and at the additional expense of impairing its relations 
with the British people, especially with British manufacturers 
and merchants.” 


In Germany the press generally believes that the campaign 
shows Americans are stil] holding aloof from European affairs, 
and the Berlin Germania is convinced that ‘‘the increased power 
of the Democrats is not likely to change this attitude to any 
considerable degree.”” The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung empha- 
sizes the fact that foreign affairs were not a leading issue and 
expresses its conviction also that it is too early to expect a 
change in American international policy in consequence of the 
altered complexion of Congress, particularly because the new 
Congressmen do not take office until next year. Says the Berlin 
Tageszeitung: 


“The campaign showed that the United States does not 
know about most of Europe’s troubles, especially those of de- 
feated lands. Otherwise it would not get excited over questions 
which appear to us for the most part laughable and petty, and 
would not have elected its statesmen according to the stand 
taken on such questions. It also showed that the interest of the 
great masses for the old world’s situation—aunless a sensation is in- 
volved—is basically restricted to the utmost, and that a financial 
sacrifice from that sideis not to be expected for some time to come.” 


complained that we did not re- 
ceive them with open arms, but the fault may not have been en- 
tirely on the one side. Nonation would care to be judged exclu- 
sively by its travelers, who not infrequently are quite untypical of 
their countrymen. Itis safe tosay that the vast bulk of Australians 
hold Americans in high regard. Certainly that regard has been 
on occasions tempered by a tinge of disappointment. During 
the earlier years of the war, for example, many Australians were 
perplexed at the attitude of America. Here was a great nation 
sprung from the same stock as ourselves, speaking the same 
tongue as ourselves, pledged to the same principles of freedom 
and justice as ourselves. Yet it stood aside and was apparently 
unwilling to strike a blow on behalf of the liberties of civilization. 
Later we realized that with her heterogeneous population Amer- 
ica’s position was not an easy one, that a tradition of aloofness 
ean not immediately be broken down, and that her people had 
to be educated up to the point of intervention.” 


This Sydney newspaper reminds us also that there was a time 
when America’s refusal to join the League of Nations ‘‘ seemed 
almost akin to a mean and selfish repudiation.’"” The League 
was sponsored by an American President. But America 
“would have none of the League,” neverthelcss, it declares 
that— 


“Here also the passage of time has brought a truer sense of 
perspective. We recognize now that America’s refusal at the 
time was not dictated merely by churlishness and selfishness. 
America was frankly averse to entering into indefinite and pos- 
sibly onerous engagements, which many actual signatories of 
the Covenant, should the occasion ever arise, would be equally 
unwilling to fulfil. Again, lately America has been sharply 
criticized for her reluctance to cancel the loans made during the 
war to the Allies, principally to Britain, and thus make it pos- 
sible for Britain to release her own debtors. ‘Mercenary,’ 
‘sordid,’ are among the epithets applied to her attitude. But 
America’s point of view must be considered. No doubt if she 
could see her way to remit these debts the position in Europe 
would be immeasurably improved. But can we fairly expect 
her to do this without some assurance of a quid pro quo, not in 
the material sense, but in the shape of a genuine attempt to 
heal the antagonisms which still distract Europe and to bring 
an era of peace and stability?” 




















SCIENCE ~ AND ~ INVENTION 

















SCULPTURE BY 


ORTRAITS in relief may now be made from photographs 
by a new method of photo-sculpture devised in England 
by Howard M. Edmunds, as we learn from an article 
contributed by P. J. Risdon to Conquest (London). Mr. Risdon 
thinks that the lack of popular interest in sculpture is an illustra- 








MR. EDMUNDS WITH HIS SCULPTURING MACHINE. 
A needle, guided by the photograph just below the inventor's face, 


carves the portrait into the stone at the right. The other pictures 
give ‘‘close-ups"’ of the mechanism. 











tion of the fact that none but an artist can properly appreciate 
pure art. Unlike the painter, the sculptor is unable to vary the 
color of a material on which he may be working; it is ‘‘up to him”’ 
to create his effects unaided, and it is as difficult to the majority 
to appreciate his creations as it is to appreciate the beauty, for 
instance, of a nude human figure in contrast to the same figure 
elegantly clad. He continues: 


** Again, much beautiful work executed is placed for all prac- 
tieal purposes out of sight, as in the case of statues mounted on 
pedestals of such a height that it needs a pair of binoculars to 
inspect them from a point of view from which the originals were 
never observed—supposing that they are not obscured by soot— 
or, it may be, in such places as museums, cathedrals and burial- 
grounds, where only a few thoughtfully disposed persons wander 
occasionally, or in the libraries or private museums of the rich, 
many of whom place busts of famous persons there for the same 
reason that they purchase ‘old masters’ at fabulous prices and 
hang them on their walls. 

“The newly discovered method of photo-sculpture, to be 
presently described, has outraged the artistic instincts of certain 
sculptors, much as photography upset the equilibrium of the 
artist painter. But altho ‘art for art’s sake’ is an excellent 
motto for the artist, it is never likely to appeal very strongly to 
the general public, and if mechanical means assist toward equally 
faithful representation at less cost and trouble, they will be wel- 
ecomed by the great majority. 

**It may not be generally known that some perfectly genuine 
portraits are painted in the following manner: An artist, having 
seeured a photograph of his patron, projects it to the required 
seale with the aid of a magic lantern. By this means he is 
enabled to produce, with a minimum amount of trouble, a life- 
like portrait, only needing to see his client for a few minutes 
when putting the finishing touches. Incidentally the method 
saves the patron much time and trouble, and may result in 
a truer portrait, especially in the case of children. It is with 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


the aid of photography, on more complicated lines, that Mr. 
Howard M. Edmunds has evolved his system of photo-seulpture, 
by means of which faithful and accurate reproductions, either in 
relief or intaglio, of any object that comes within a sculptor’s 
range of work may be executed. Moreover, such reproductions 
ean be worked in any required material—wood, ivory, marble, 
or metal—in any degree of relief and to any desired seale (within 
limits), the correct proportion being maintained in all cases. 
The actual carving is done by means of a mechanically operated 
eutter or drill, and it is perhaps not unnatural that sculptors 
should at first be up in arms against it on the score that it is a 
purely mechanical process. Nevertheless, as the inventor 
points out, the method is no more likely to militate against the 
real art of sculpture than photography did against the sister art. 
So far from it, just as photography has brought to millions the 
enjoyment of portraits, scenes and events otherwise denied them, 
so photo-sculpture may serve to bring before the public beautiful 
examples of work that may serve to educate and to arouse a more 
general interest in the sculptor’s art.”’ 


The process under consideration is briefly described by Mr. 
Edmunds, senior, as follows: 


“In a dark room, light from a magie lantern is projected on to 
the face of the subject through a screen of glass upon which is 








A GUIDE PLATE. 
The central device in the new process of photographic sculpture. 
Instead of the sculptor’s chisel, a needle cuts into stone guided by 
these spiral lines which correspond to the grooves in a phonograph record. 











a series of lines in a spiral form—something like a gramophone 
record. These lines, falling on a plane surface, would show as 
a uniform spiral, but when projected on to a human face, for 
example, they become irregular and distorted. A photographic 
camera at the same time receives on its sensitive plate the object 
before it, with all its distorted lines. - This plate is fixt and 
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developed, thus furnishing the ‘record’ whith is afterwards em- 
ployed in the carving-machine, enabling the operator, by care- 
fully following these lines, to control a revolving cutter, or drill, 
which effects a cut of varying depth in the material upon which 
it is acting, and thus produces a solid copy in the three dimen- 








THE GUIDE PLATE IN POSITION. 


The operator follows the line on it through the microscope, and 
keeps the needle cutting out the stone accordingly. 











sions—length, breadth and height—of the subject upon which the 
lantern has thrown its rays.” 

It should here be mentioned, the writer says, that there is no 
particular magie about spiral lines. Parallel lines would serve 
the purpose, but the inventor happened to choose the spiral to 
which his first machine was adapted. In either case, the fineness 
of the work depends upon the closeness of the lines. With 100 
lines to the inch the grooves in the carving are scarcely notice- 
able, just as the half-tone reproductions in this article appear 
like photographs, the dots being unnoticeable save under a mag- 
The closer the lines the finer the finish, but -the 
To quote further: 


nifying glass. 
longer the time taken. 


‘““The lines on the glass screen having been focused upon the 
face of the subject, a photograph is taken at an angle, and an 
enlargement to a suitable scale is made on glass—preferably opal 
glass, as this does not alter its form on development as would be 
the case if bromide paper were used. Certain corrections are 
also made, the exact nature and purpose of which the inventor 
does not at present wish published. 

“The enlarged photograph on the opal plate is known as the 
guide plate, and is placed on a carrier in the carving machine. 
The carrier is a circular steel plate, mounted on a vertical shaft 
and geared to a worm, so that as it rotates every point on it 
deseribes a spiral. Above the plate is a longitudinal bar free to 
move in the direction of its length only. Mounted rigidly on 
this bar is a microscope with cross-hairs that locate the axis for 
the operator. The bar is supported on rests in which it slides, 
and can be moved along by a hand-lever. At one end of the bar 
is mounted the drill or cutter, driven by an electric motor. It 
is cleat, then, that any longitudinal movement of the bar causes 
a corresponding movement of the microscope and of the drill in 
the direction of its length. Opposite the point of the drill is a 
headstock on which the material to be carved is mounted. As 
the headstock rotates, any point on the material describes a spiral 
corresponding to the spiral described by a corresponding point 
on the carrier. 

“The modus operandi is as follows: The guide plate having 
been fixt on the carrier so that the divergence of the lines is 
parallel with the movable bar, the operator focuses and adjusts 
the microscope so that the intersection point of the cross-hairs 
lies on one of the spiral lines at one edge of the photograph, the 


motors are started, and the guide plate and headstock begin to 
rotate. By means of the hand-lever, the operator moves the 
bar carrying the microscope, so that the intersection point of the 
cross-hairs lies always on the same line on the guide plate b»neath. 
Thus, as the line on the guide plate departs from the true spiral, 
the bar moves the drill further into or out of the material so that 
it makes a depth of cut proportional to the divergence. So long 
as the operator follows the lines on the guide plate, he can not 
go wrong, and the result is a perfect facsimile of the original. 

** As already stated, this process enables any object to be repro- 
duced in any degree of relief or intaglio, and on any scale, within 
practical limits, and should prove of immense value in the matter 
of producing accurate and faithful copies of specimens of the 
sculptor’s art, as well as new and original work. The degree 
of relief is determined by the relative distances apart of the 
camera and projector and the projector and the object. Up to 
the present, the inventor has found that about one-fourth or one- 
fifth is the most suitable. An advantage is that it is not neces- 
sary to take the carving-machine to the object at all, the photo- 
graphie record being taken with little more trouble than an 
ordinary photograph once the magic lantern and camera are 
fixt in position. Having secured the record, the process of 
carving can be carried out subsequently at any convenient time 
and place.” 


Nore.—The photographs illustrating this article are the copy- 
right of the author, Mr. P. J. Risdon, and must not be reproduced with- 
oul his permission. 





KEEP FATS AWAY FROM METALS 


OME definite conclusions as to what makes butter, lard 
and other stable fats and oils turn rancid are presented 
in The Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 

(New York), by James A. Emery and R. R. Henley of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry, Washington. Their paper records 
experiments on the effect of metals on the development of ran- 
cidity in fats and oils. A résumé of the article is quoted below 
from The Chemical Round Table, which says: 

“Fats, even when kept in contact with metals, exposed to 
light and at summer temperatures, did not become rancid, pro- 
vided that air was excluded. However, the development of 
rancidity was not prevented when fats, alone and in contact with 
metals, were kept in a Navy jar through which carbon dioxid, 
presumably air-free, was passed continuously. Fats stored, with 
and without contact with metals, in an atmosphere of oxygen 
developed rancidity at an earlier date, and the development of 








THE ROTATING DRILL. 
Cutting away the stone in accordance with the guide plate. 











rancidity progressed more rapidly, than when the same fats 
were held in an atmosphere of air, all other conditions being the 
same. The development of rancidity was hastened when the 
fats or oils were in contact with metals, provided there was free 
access of air or oxygen. Some metals, however, acted more 








energetically than others. 
Metals hastened the pro- 
duction of rancidity in 
fats even when the metals 
themselves were not at- 
tacked. Light was neces- 
sary for the development 
of rancidity in fats ex- 
posed to air and not in 
contact with metals, but 
fats stored in contact with 
metals developed rancid- 
ity even when protected 
from light. In other 
words, light in the ab- 
sence of metals appeared 
to exert the same effect 
as was exerted by metals 
in the absence of light. 
In one test it was indi- 
eated that the direct part 
taken by moisture in the 
development of rancidity, 
at least in comparison 
with the other factors 
diseust, is negligible. It may be concluded that air; oxygen, 
alone or in combination; light, and metals are among the factors 
which influence the development of rancidity in fats and oils.” 





A PORTRAIT IN BRONZE. 


Made by the photographic carving 
process described on the previous page. 














SALVATION FOR THE GRAPE CROP 
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combination, be applied to all fruits needing refrigeration. The 
Shipping Board was advised to-day that no changes are neces- 
sary in the construction of the ships, and that the board’s vessels 
now tied up in upper San Francisco Bay and elsewhere could be 
prepared speedily and loaded. 

“Tt is hoped to ship virtually all of the grape crop under the 
process. 

‘*Local agents of the Shipping Board said they would make 
every effort to have sufficient vessels turned over and equipped 
for the transportation of the crop as soon as word is received 
from the headquarters in Washington.” 





JAPANESE WOOD-PAPER 


ECORATIVE MATERIAL, made by the Japanése by 
D gluing very thin veneers of wood to a paper backing, is 
deseribed in American Forestry (Washington) by Prof. 

S. J. Record of Yale. Since the wood commonly used ‘is Paulow- 
nia or Kiri, they call this product Kiri-gami, tho some of it is 
put on the market under the name of Kiri-kyogi-gami, kyogi 


meaning veneer. He continues: 


‘*The thin veneers used are nothing more than shavings made 
by hand with a big plane, such as carpenters use, only larger. 
The blade is about six inches wide. A long bamboo spring-pole 
may be used to supply an even pressure, in which about all the 
workman has to do is to push the plane back and forth over the 
block and gather up and bundle the shavings. 

“Paulownia or Kiri is a very rapid-growing tree, sometimes 
planted in this country for decorative purposes, and has a light. 

soft and easily worked wood that is much in 





HIS JOYFUL RESULT, according 
I toa writer in The Union (San Diego, 
Cal.), is to be attained by a process 
of preservation involving the use of inert 
gases and making refrigeration unnecessary. 
Compelled to find some means of saving 
the State’s 350,000-ton grape crop, which 
was threatened through lack of refrigerator 
ears, the California Grape Growers’ Ex- 
ehange has announced the perfection of the 
process, and an emergency request has been 
made to the Shipping Board to furnish 
enough ships to transport the crop under 
the process. We read further: 


“The process calls for the saturation of 
the grape by a combination of carbon- 
dioxid and other inert gases, and may be 
applied eventually to all fresh fruits, partic- 








CARVED IVORY. 


A miniature portrait made by photo- 
graphic sculpture. 


demand in Japan for a wide range of uses. 
For the purpose of veneers the trees are cut 
in winter and the logs stored in cellars where 
they will not dry out before needed. They 
are then cut into bolts 2 or 3 feet long, split 
into quarters, andthe bark and defective 
parts removed. A quarter is then placed in 
a clamp and shaved along a split side. 
“‘After the shavings come off whole they 
are bundled 50 or 60 together and boiled 
for about 20 minutes in dilute caustic soda. 
after which they are immersed for a few 
minutes in a dilute bleaching solution and 
washed in fresh water. Then, in order to 
neutralize any alkali and prevent discolora- 
tion, they are thoroughly wetted with acid 
water, one part of sulfuric acid to a thousand. 
“‘The wet shavings are then spread on a 
smooth lacquered board or glass, and the 
edges lapped slightly to make up a panel. 
The water is wiped off, glue put on, and the 
paper backing applied. The sheets are then 
hung up to dry and are later smoothed with 








ularly Oregon loganberries, which are now 
difficult of shipment. 

“The steamer, the Willpolo, and motorship Kennecott, of the 
Williams line, are on the high seas with grape cargoes treated 
under the process. The Willpolo was due in New York yesterday 
with 35 tons of grapes from Imperial Valley, while the Kennecott 
is carrying 200 tons from the Fresno district. 

“The process is regarded by the exchange as the salvation of 
grape and other crops. The exchange sent messages to Shipping 
Board and Congressional representatives in Washington asking 
that vessels be rushed to San Francisco at once for the trans- 
portation of the crop. 

“The first shipments were loaded after an experiment of five 
weeks’ duration on a vessel in the Oakland estuary. It was 
found, according to officials of the exchange, that the grapes went 
through the five weeks’ process in perfect shape, with no cell 
breakdowns and with the bacteria rendered absolutely inert. 
They remained in perfect condition for two weeks after being 
taken from the vessel. 

“The preservative action is the saturation by the gas until 
oxygen, the destructive element, has been reduced to 1 per cent. 
In ordinary refrigeration it is around 23 per cent. As the gas 
is the same as that used in the carbonization of soda and other 
waters, it is nontoxic, but in volume it drives out all oxygen, and 
thus destroys life. Being thus inert, it has no effect on the 
ehemical composition or ‘bouquet’ or aroma of the grape, ac- 
eording to the exchange tests, merely killing the bacteria and 
preserving through the elimination of oxygen. 

*“* According to the exchange it can, with slight changes in the 


a hot iron. 

‘*Fancy figured paper in colors may be used for the back- 
ing, as the designs show through the silvery tissue layer of 
wood with artistic effect. Its veneer surface may also be 
printed on readily. 

“The manufacture of 
Kiri-gami is confined to 
Yamagata City in north- 
ernJapan. There are 10 
establishments with 300 
employees. Seven mil- 
lion sheets, each two by 
three feet in size, were 
madein 1920. Thevalue 
of a sheet is from 1 1-4 
to 3 cents, depending 
upon quality. The prin- 
cipal use is in the do- 
mestic trade for surfacing 





decorative boxes and 
fancy containers; very 
little is exported. If it 





could be had in strips of 
sufficient length it might 
be used to good effect 
for wall-paper and in- 
terior decoration in this 
country.” 


A MARBLE BAS-RELIEF. 


Copied mechanically by Mr. Edmunds 
from an old original. 
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NOISES IN STEAM-PIPES 


OST USERS OF STEAM appear to have concluded 
that clicking or hammering in the pipes is a necessary 
evil, and have determined to get along with it as well 

as they can. Wherever noise occurs, however, we are told by 
H. A. Jahnke in Power Plant Engineering (Cleveland), there is a 
definite reason for it and the cause may be removed. The 
principal remedies, he says, are changes in the piping and the 
judicious use of traps to get rid of an accumulation of water 
condensed from the steam. Mr. Janke’s article is entitled 
‘Eliminating Noise in Heating Systems,” 


THE OIL-STOVE AS A HEATING-PLANT 


N MANY DAYS in the year the oil-stove is called 
() upon for heat and comfort, with chilly and expensive 
results even tho a lot of radiating junk is piled over the 
top. A writer in The Illustrated World (Chicago,* November) 
holds that except during real winter weather, one burner should 
generate enough heat for a room if the combustion is properly 
utilized and distributed. He continues: 
“The heating accessory illustrated is a simple home-made 


affair, but any one familiar with an incubator heater will realize 
the volume of hot air circulated. This is 





and in it he describes several cases in 
which noisy pipes or radiators were re- 
duced to good behavior by the methods 
mentioned above. He says: 


“In the main office of a manufacturing 
plant, it was necessary to install more 
radiators. After steam had been turned 
into the system, there was more or less 
noise in some of the return pipes. On 
investigation it was found that when 
more radiation was installed in some of 
the rooms the fitters had connected the 
half-inch outlet from one of the new 
radiators into the half-inch outlet of one 
of the old radiators. This made two half- 
inch return pipes discharge into one and 
I was under the impression that this was 
the cause of the noise, as it was my idea 
that the main pipe was continuously filled 
with water, and when one of the radiator 
traps discharged and a little steam leaked 
by it would cause the clicking noise. 

“As a-remedy, the half-inch pipes 
between the outlets of the two radiators 
were replaced by one-inch pipe. After 
this change there was no more noise in 
any of the return pipes. 

“‘In another instance when there was 
much noise in a pipe supplying steam to 
a number of radiators at a low pressure, 








a good pipeless furnace, too. There are 
three main parts—chimney, casing and 
oven-top—easily fitted to any style of 
stove. Combustion is perfect and the 
working parts are detachable and easily 
assembled. 

“The cylindrical chimney, shown by 
the cutaway casing, is 13 inches long and 
sets on the burner in place of the regular 
one. A 5-inch stovepipe may fit your 
burner. If it doesn’t, make one of tin or 
stovepipe material. Cut out a 2-inch 
square 114 inches from what is te be the 
bottom, and slit back opposite sides 
1¢-inch to hold a piece of mica 24% by 3 
inches. 

“A similar peep-hole must be fitted in 
the casing, an 18-inch length of stovepipe 
8-inch size. Center the chimney in this 
casing with bottoms even and secure with 
2- by 4-inch pieces of sheet steel bent 
U-shaped and riveted—three of them 
around the top of the chimney, and three 
at the bottom. 

“A 6-inch funnel, a 90-degree elbow 
pipe, a 90-degree elbow with a 4-inch 
nipple and -inch size black gas-pipe 
completes the chimmey. Cut off all but 
11 inches of the funnel spout and con- 
nect the parts with funnel setting over 
the chimney top and the end of the nipple 
projecting through a cut-out of the top 





the noise was much worse during very 
cold weather. There was a trap at the 
end of the steam-pipe to keep the pipe 
clear of condensation, and at first it was 


not thought that the noise was caused paratus. 





“A SIMPLE HOME-MADE AFFAIR.” 


But this type of heater over the oil-stove 
will do the trick as well as expensive ap- 
It is “a good pipeless furnace." 


edge of the casing. A cut-out must also 
be made in the 8+inch elbow-oven, for a 
fairly tight connection. 

** Make the oven bottom of sheet steel, 
using a piece 7% inches wide fitted 
horizontally in the elbow and extending 








by condensate coming in contact with 
steam, so a number of changes were 
made in the pipe system, but with no beneficial results. 

“The trouble was finally found to be caused by condensate in 
the pipe which the half-inch trap at the end of the line could 
not take eare of, and this was replaced by a three-quarter-inch 
trap. After that there was no further trouble. 

“Frequently a heating system is quite noisy, caused by im- 
proper installation of the piping, which may be either the feed 
or return pipes. In a ease of this kind the feed line from the 
boiler ran in a horizontal position to a certain point, then rose. 
There was more or less noise in the feed pipe next to where it 
rose, due to condensation remaining in the pipe when only a few 
radiators were in use. 

“As it would have taken much time and expense to change the 
feed line so it would be in a straight line, the trouble was over- 
come by replacing the elbow with a tee. Then a trap was placed 
which took care of any condensate that would collect in the pipe. 
This condensate was returned to the boiler by a tilting trap. 

“The writer has a pressure regulator in use reducing the pres- 
sure to a heating system. In many plants where there are 
pressure regulators in use for air or steam, they have much 
trouble with them even if they are of the correct size and of a 
reliable make. In most instances, this is due to carelessness 
in taking care of the regulator. A regulator should receive the 
proper inspection frequently the same as any other equipment 
in the plant. 

“Many users fail to install a strainer or sediment trap ahead 
or in the initial pressure line next to the regulator. This will 
prevent much of the trouble experienced with regulators caused 
by dirt, seale, etc., finding its way into the regulator, causing 
some part to bind, thus preventing the regulator from working 
properly or causing it to leak.” 


to within 2 inches of the front. Sup- 
port this with Leavy wire ‘joists,’ such as bails, and clinch the 
14-inch ends outside. 

‘The oven-door is a pail cover with a 2-inch ventilating hole 
eut near the rim. For adjustment of this opening, cut out a 
paddle-shaped piece of sheet steel and attach with a stove-bolt 
or rivet securely. This ventilator should be at the top when the 
oven is in use. To obtain a roomful of heat, remove the cover. 

“There is a certain type of burner for which the chimney 
must be slightly ventilated by placing several cut-outs not over 
14-ineh in size around the top under the rim of the funnel. If 
the griddle should be larger than the S-inch size, the ‘play’ 
ean be taken up with three or four sheet steel clips, as shown, 
riveted around the casing.” 





shows a 


LEFT-HANDEDNESS—If a school child decided 
preference for the use of the left hand, it would seem to be a 


grave mistake to attempt to force it ‘o become right-handed, 


says Harvey Ernest Jordan in Good Health (Battle Creek, Mich.), 
He goes on: ‘ 


“The child is left-handed because it is ‘made. -that . way.’ 
Left-handedness like right-handedness has a definite anatomic 
basis. To handicap a child by training it to use a less “efficient 
half of the brain, and thus to run also the attendant risk” of 
developing serious speech defects, is surely not a wise educational 
procedure. Expert left-handedness: is much less of a disadvan- 
tage, if any at all, than awkward and_ inefficient’ right- 
handedness and the commonly attendant imperfections of artic- 
ulate speech.” ' . 
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THE AMAZING POWER TUBE 


MILLION WATTS in a vacuum tube! That seems 
astounding, even if one has not a very clear notion as 

to the amount of energy represented by a watt. A 

million of even very small units becomes a formidable power. 
And if we consult a table that tells us that 746 watts are the 
equivalent of one horse-power, and thus find that a million-watt 














THE 100-KILOWATT TUBE. 
Its inventor, W. G. Houskeeper, handles it easily, as it weighs only 
ten pounds. A still more amazingly powerful tube of recent inven- 
tion is pictured on the opposite page. 











tube can theoretically do the work of thirteen hundred horses, 
our first impression of wonderment is intensified. 

An amazing instrument, surely. But it comes not unheralded. 
It is a logical development from the 250-watt tube used in the 
broadcasting stations, which in its day seemed almost as marvel- 
ous asits four thousand-times-more-powerful successor seems now. 

In dealing with large quantities of electricity, it is customary 
to use units of a thousand watts, and the word kilowatt has be- 
come tolerably familiar. The million-watt tube may be more 
conveniently referred to as a thousand-kilowatt tube. 

When it is recalled that the radio amateur is not allowed to 
use power greater than one kilowatt, it will be obvious that the 
new tube is a strictly professional contrivance. 

The great Alexanderson alternators at Radio Central— rels 
of mechanical ingenuity that they are—generate only 200-kilo- 
watts. And when, recently, the successful attempt was made 
to transmit radio messages across the ocean with tubes in place 


of these alternators, a series of five 20-kilowatt tubes, constructed 
by Dr. Langmuir, sufficed to do the work effectively. 

The thousand-kilowatt tube, it should be explained, is not a 
triode, but a two-electrode tube, to be used as a rectifier of cur- 
rent, not as an oscillator. There has recently been developed, 
however, a triode of 100-kilowatt power. This tube is the own 
brother, so far as its essential constitution is concerned, to the 
little triode that acts as detector in the radio receiving set. It 
was developed in the laboratory of the Bell Telephone System, 
at the Western Electric Company’s plant in New York City. It 
will be of interest to examine it somewhat in detail before passing 
to a fuller consideration of the thousand-kilowatt tube. A 
semi-official description by Dr. William Wilson of the Western 
Electric laboratories has been widely printed. From the 
Wireless Age (New York) we excerpt his account of the mechani- 
eal and electrical triumphs that have made the development of a 
100-kilowatt triode possible: 


“The new tube contains one important addition to the art of 
making metal-to-glass seals. The new method is the invention 
of Mr. W. G. Houskeeper, who undertook the mechanical details 
of developing the tube, while Dr. M. J. Kelly concentrated upon 
the electrical design and process of evacuation. These special 
seals can be made in any desired size, and are capable of with- 
standing repeated heating and cooling over wide ranges of temper- 
ature, from that of liquid air to 350 degrees Centigrade, without 
cracking and without impairment of their vacuum holding qualities. 

“The invention of these seals has made possible the con- 
struction of vacuum tubes, capable of handling in single units, 
powers of any magnitude which may be called for in wireless 
telegraph and telephone transmission. 

“The underlying principle connected with the making of this 
seal consists in obtaining an intimate connection between the 
glass and metal, either by chemical combination or by mere 
‘wetting’ of the copper by the glass, when the latter has been 
softened by heat, and in so proportioning the glass and metal 
portions of the seal that the stresses produced when the seal is 
heated or cooled will not be great enough to rupture either the 
glass or the junction between the glass and metal. 

“The three principal types of seals developed by Mr. Hous- 
keeper are known as the ribbon seal, the dise seal and the tube 
seal. The first thermionic tubes in which these seals were em- 
bodied were made of copper and were designed to operate at 
10,000 volts and to give about 5 k.w. output. 

“The vacuum creating process in the case of these tubes at 
first presented considerable difficulty, chiefly on account of the 
large amount of occluded gas contained by the metal parts. 
This caused the time of pumping of the tube to be very long and 
dangerous warping of the internal structure developed owing 
to the fact that during exhaust the tube elements are main- 
tained at a much higher temperature than they are subjected to 
during normal oneration. The trouble was overcome by heating 
the various.parts of the tube to as high a temperature as possible 
in a vacuum furnace, prior to the final assembly, and thus getting 
rid of a large amount of the occluded gases. Thesanode was pre- 
heated before the glass seal was made and the whole filament 
grid assembly was preheated just before it was mounted on the 
glass stem. The preheating of the parts brought about an enor- 
mous reduction in the time required for pumping and gave a 
much more uniform product.” 


Dr. Wilson tells of other technical difficulties, particularly 
with reference to welding, that are overcome one by one, tests 
being made on successively larger tubes, until the 100-kilo- 
watt instrument was finally achieved. The handling of this 
tube, with its 14-inch anode and 63.5 inch filament called for 
special manufacturing devices to minimize strains that other- 
wise might crack the seals. But the obstacles were overcome, 
and a tube is in hand of which the expert says: 
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“The significance of this development can not be overesti- 
mated. It makes available tubes in units so large that only a 
very few would be necessary to operate even the largest radio 
stations now in service, with all the attendant flexibility of 
operation accompanying the use of the vacuum tube. The 100 
k.w. tube by no means represents the largest tube made possible 
by the present development. There is no doubt that if the de- 
mand should oceur for tubes capable of handling much larger 
amounts of power they could be constructed along these same 
lines.” 


The prophecy that larger tubes could be constructed was ful- 
filled even in the hour of its pronouncement. For the thousand- 
kilowatt tube followed so closely on the heels of the one hundred- 
kilowatt as to show that their development was practically 
simultaneous. This larger tube, as already noted, is a two- 
electrode tube, not a triode; but both are vacuum tubes involving 
the same problems of the coalescence of glass and metal. The 
New York Tribune gives an account of this newest marvel: 

**A one million watt vacuum tube has been developed by 
J. H. Payne, Jr., in the laboratories of the General Electric Com- 
pany at Schenectady. Mr. Payne employed the discoveries of 
Dr. Irving Langmuir and Dr. A. W. Hull in making the super- 
tube, which is intended primarily for power transmission. 

“Altho it is not adapted for use: on lighting circuits the 
best conception of the monster tube’s output may be gained by 
stating its possibilities in terms of incandescent lamp require- 
ments. It weighs sixty pounds, but will supply energy enough 
to light 40,000 25-watt incandescent bulbs, enough for 1,500 
average homes. The tungsten filament of the big tube contains 
enough material to make filaments for 175,000 such lamps. 

*‘One of the great problems of electrical engineering in the 
past has been that while it is easy to generate alternating current, 
it is diffieult to transmit it economically over great distances. 
Direct. current, on the other hand, is harder to generate in high 
voltages, but easy to transmit. It is believed that the super- 
tube will solve this. A high voltage alternating current can be 
passed through it and on coming out is rectified or changed to 
direct current. It can then be sent out on power lines. 


In describing the new tube Dr. Langmuir said: 


***Tt consists essentially of a water-cooled cylindrical anode 
30 inches long and 134 inches in diameter. In the axis of the 
anode is a tungsten filament four-tenths of an inch in diameter and 
22 inches long. This filament is excited by current of 1,800 am- 
peres at 10,000 cycles, the excitation requiring about 20 kilowatts. 

““*The magnetic field produced by this large heating current 
is sufficient to ‘cut off’ the electric current from the cathode to 
the anode during a portion of each half cycle of the current pass- 
ing through the cathode, this action taking the place of that of 
the grid in the three electrode tube. The electron current to 
the cathode is thus interrupted 20,000 times per second. By 
the use of properly tuned circuits this ean be used for the pro- 
duetion of high frequency power, radio or any other purposes. 

‘“**This type of tube will supply 1,000 kilowatts of 20,000 eycle 
power at an efficiency of 70 per cent., operating with an anode 
voltage of 20,000 volts direct current, and a eathode voltage of 
twenty volts and current of fifty amperes, thus consuming about 
one kilowatt. It would be rash to predict thet limitation of the 
ultimate use of vacuum tubes in the power field.’” 





AIR MAIL RADIO SERVICE SAVES MONEY—When a novel 
application is made of a practical art still in process of develop- 
ment, one does not usually expect economy of operation at the 
outset. It is peculiarly interesting, therefore, to read a report 
of the communication activities of the Air Mail Radio Service 
showing that during the first six months of 1922 nearly four 
million words were handled at a total cost of $35,000, for mes- 
sages transmitted between Washington, New York, and San 
Francisco. Says Radio (San Francisco) : 


“In view of the fact that there are only fifteen stations in the 
Air Mail Radio Circuit it is believed that this traffic total is 
an achievement, as is also the extremely low cost of .009 cents 
per word, as compared with an estimated cost of .024% cents 
per word for commercial telegram service. This gives a saving 
of over $50,000 for the six months’ period.” 


PRACTICAL POINTERS ON AERIALS 


HE OUT-OF-DOORS ANTENNA has been named as 

obsolescent, but it is still very much in evidence, and 

must remain so until elaborate tube sets are brought 
within range of short purses; so any practical hints about its con- 
struction or operation are always welcome. In Radio Journal 
(Los Angeles), W. S. Standiford gives a few ‘‘ pointers” that will 
interest apartment dwellers in particular: 


“Radio amateurs living in the same building often connect 
their receiving instruments to the same antenna so as to save 
extra work and expense, and then wonder why their sets do not 
work satisfactorily. Theoretically, it would seem that such a 
proceeding would work well, but practical experience shows that 

















THE MILLION-WATT “SUPERTUBE.” 


This tube weighs sixty pounds, so its inventor, Mr. J. H, Payne. Jr., 
does not dandle it like a baby. It can supply energy enough to 
light 1,500 homes, and is intended primarily for power transmission, 











it will not do so. This is due to the fact that it is not possible to 
tune the two sets exactly with each other. But even supposing 
that it was feasible, another factor enters which is as follows: 
Suppose that the amateurs tuned to a wave-length of 360 meters; 
as each instrument has a certain amount of wire on the tuning 
eoil, ete., this combination would result in a double oscillation, 
making the tuning really 720 meters, which would defeat the 
purpose intended. 

“If two sets are in use in the same building and both radio 
fans would like to “‘listen in”’ to broadeasted concerts, ete., then 
how shall aerial equipment be provided? There are two possible 
methods by which this can be accomplished. The first is that 
two outside antennxz be erected on the same roof. This will 
work well with the erystal sets and no trouble will be experienced, 
even if they are placed reasonably close together. Tube sets can 
also be used if their antennz are spaced far apart and run in 
different directions from each other. In connection with this 
type of apparatus it ought to be remembered, however, that 
regenerative sets having bulbs are actually transmitting a con- 
tinuous wave at the same time that they are receiving, and so if it 
should happen that two sets tuned at different wave-lengths are 
using separate aerials in close proximity to one another, there 
will be interference. 

“The other possibility is in the use of a small antenna inside 
of the building, preferably in the room where the set is located. 
Amateurs must remember, however, that an indoor aerial never 
gives as good results with regard to loudness of signals, etc., as an 
outdoor one, this being due to the absorption effects of electrical 
wiring in the house or the steel framework if in a large building.” 
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PEARLS FOR A SONG 


$25,000 PEARL NECKLACE went for a song—literally 
—when fourteen-year-old Marion Talley sang for Mrs. 

Irwin R. Kirkwood, owner of the Kansas City Siar. 

‘*A year ago,” as the New York Herald informs us, ‘‘ Marion was 
one of many students in a Kansas City music school. To help 
their daughter make a career for herself, her parents, who live 
in a basement flat, serimped 


force her voice she would become a great artist. The voice 
of the youthful singer is firm and of unusual range, clear in its 
upper register and soft but full in its lower ranges. They found 
that the girl’s voice had been ‘well placed’ and finally told her 

to avoid concert work for at least four full years. 
‘*Miss Talley beamed her thanks and stammered out a promise 
to do just as the court had directed. She walked on thin air up 
Broadway and Seventh avenue 





along and bought a piano on 


the instalment plan. The 
musie critic of the Kansas 


City Star attended the class 
commencement and wrote a 
column for her paper about 
Marion’s voice—not the voice 
of budding promise, but one 
that had arrived.” 
The story continues: 


already 


“Then Marion was heard at 
a real concert in her home 
city. Next came a_ benefit 
eonecert at which $10,000 was 
raised for her further educa- 
tion. Mrs. Irwin R. Kirk- 
wood, owner of the Kansas 
City Star, was abroad at the 
time. When she got back she 
had Marion sing for her at her 
home. When the girl had 
finished, Mrs. Kirkwood is said 
to have taken a string of 
pearls worth $25,000 from her 
neck and to have given them 
to the girl.” 


So this was what happened 
in Kansas City last year. To- 
day, in New York, we read: 


“Giulio Gatti-Casazza, gen- 
eral manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company; Otto 
H. Kahn, chairman of the 
board of directors of the Opera 
Company; Artur Bodanzky 
and Roberto Moranzoni, two 
of the leading conductors, and 
Edward Ziegler, business man- 
ager of the company, sat in 
judgment over a fifteen-year- 
old singer in the opera house, 


International News Reel Photo 








MARION TALLEY, 


The Kansas City girl, who at the age of fifteen, has been told by 
the highest court in music that she has the voice of a great artist. 


to the Great Northern Hotel 
to join her parents, and then 
she and her mother wept to- 
gether over their joy. The 
telegraph operator stood 
silently by with his hands in 
his pockets wondering how 
sometimes great things do hap- 
pen in the families of ordinary 
men. 

“The source of a part of 
their joy lay in the knowledge 
that Marion will not have to 
worry over the next five years 
of her musical education. 
That has been provided for by 
generous friends in Kansas 
City, two of whom, Jacob A. 
Harzfeld, former City Coun- 
selor of Kansas City, and Mr. 
Harzfeld’s daughter, accom- 
panied Mr. and Mrs. Talley 
from Missouri for the purpose 
of having Marion’s voice ap- 
praised at a Metropolitan 
‘audition.’ Last night the 
happy group went toa theater.”’ 


Marion is ‘‘almost severely 
placid,” even with 
of diamond horseshoes, ravish- 
ing ‘Carmens’ and plaintive 
‘Butterflys’ before her fifteen- 


**visions 


eyes,” a writer in 
York Tribune tells 


year-old 
the New 
us, adding, 


“*She is childish in few things: 
her gravely doubtful manner 
as to how to respond to her 
sudden publicity, her naturally 
straight blonde hair whose ends 
show the frank use of kid curlers, 
and the way she drawls ‘Oh, 
y-es’ to polysyllabie length. 











and then acknowledged that 

they had discovered an American vocal prodigy. The girl, who 
had come from Missouri to knock at the door of fame, is Miss 
Marion Talley, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. M. Talley of Kansas 
City. Her father is a telegraph operator of the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad. 

‘In the usual perfunctory manner the musical court sat in the 
middle of the orchestra section while the girl stood on the vast 
unset stage. In a rich soprano, not of the undeveloped sweet- 
ness of the schoolgirl, but of the mature quality of the woman 
twice her age, the daughter of the telegrapher sang three songs— 
*‘Knowest Thou That Fair Land?’ from ‘Mignon,’ and ‘The 
Wren’ and ‘The Kiss’ by Arditti. ; 

“That short program was enough for the court, which arose 
and summoned the girl before it. Miss Talley was informed that 
she is unusually gifted as a singer and that if she gave herself up 
to careful study for four or five years and did not attempt to 


But she impresses the visitor 
as being older than her scant years. She is well poised, her 
voice is exquisitely modulated, her figure inclined toward plump- 
ness, and, above all, she has amazingly decided opinions. 

***No, I shall never marry,’ she said smoothly. ‘Marriage and 
a career do not mix. They are a poor combination. Look at 
Farrar and how much misery her marriage has caused her. And 
Galli-Curei wasn’t happy until she married a second time. You 
avoid all mistakes in marriage by avoiding marriage alto- 
gether.’ 

“She reflected a while. ‘Of course,’ she added, ‘I just adore 
babies. Perhaps I’d wait until I was thirty-five or forty and 
then marry. I’m reasonable, but I won’t take any chances with 
a career by marrying early.’ 

**Marion has never heard her idols, Galli-Curci and Geraldine 
Farrar, sing, except on the victrola. From the former’s record, 
‘The Wren,’ she learned to sing the selection which won the 
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instant favor of the connoisseurs who heard her try-out Wed- 
nesday. Farrar, she admires greatly. 

“**T like almost everything about her,’ she confided. ‘I’d love 
to sing as well and act as well as she does, but there are a few 
things I should not like. I’d rather not say what they are. Lots 
of the stories printed about prominent people are untrue, I 
suppose, but I shouldn’t have liked to have slapped Caruso’s face. 
Jeritza seems to have lived a pleasant life, I imagine, for I 
haven’t heard much about her.’ 

“*Quiet, self-respecting and respectable persons are her mother 
and father, a telegraph operator. Marion and her older sister, 
Florence, were educated to a profound regard for the nice things 
of life. They show the effects of repression, by being polite and 
unenthusiastic. But there were moments yesterday when the 
little singer showed that she was capable of tempestuous out- 
bursts of feeling. Once, during the interview, she jumped from 
her seat to welcome an old friend from her home in Kansas City, 
and her flushed cheeks and bright eyes were evidence of a spon- 
taneity that will be more charming than her present sweet dig- 
nity, if it is permitted to develop. 

***Would you like to be carried upon the shoulders of a throng 
of your admirers, as 


At any rate, it is beginning to look 
It has decided 


lowliness has turned at last. 
around in a very knowing way to see what’s what. 
that it has had enough of this foolishness. 

“Everything to-day is blamed upon the war. It may be 
that the war also has had something to do with this change, 
but whatever the reason this much is certain, the American 
singer is coming into his own.” 





THE CULTURED TURKS 


RO-TURK PROPAGANDA is “‘deluging” the newspaper 
offices, as The Christian Science Monitor puts it, and pro- 

Turk enthusiasm fills a new book called “‘Speaking of the 
Turks,” by Mufty-Zade K. Zia Bey, himself a Turk who, how- 
ever, denies that it is propaganda. According to Zia, there is no 
polygamy in Turkey, no political or religious oppression, and re- 
ports of wholesale massacres are “‘legends.’’ He would have us 
think of the Turk, not as “terrible,” but as “peaceful,” and, 
where we might have 





Farrar was?’ one of her 
guests asked her. 

*** Well, I don’t know,’ 
she murmured as if she 
wondered whether it 
would be proper.” 


Marion is to become 
a pupil of Marcella 
Sembrich, the New York 
Herald informs us, and 
we read, 


*** Mme. Sembrich was 
delighted with my daugh- 
ter’s voice,’ Mrs. Talley 
said. ‘‘‘It is beautiful, 
it is beautiful,’’ she said. 
‘Marion will begin her 
lessons next Thursday, 
and we have decided to 
take an apartment near’ 
where Mme. Sembrich 
lives so that it will 
be convenient for my 
daughter to go to and 
from her lessons. She 





WHERE TURKS TEACH ART TO TURKS. 


A government art school in Constantinople. 


expected a chapter on 
the Turkish Army, he 
writes of ‘Education 
and Art.” Says Zia: 


“Whenever the word 
art’ is pronouneed in 
connection with Turkey, 
it awakens in the mind 
of the westerners, espe- 
cially the Americans, only 
carpets, embroideriesand 
laces, and dark-skinned, 
thick-eyebrowed Arme- 
nian merchants trying 
to sell at exorbitant 
prices these dainty art 
works of the Orient— 
purchased by them for a 
song generally from some 
very poor women who 
have used their eyes, 
their health and their 
time for the ultimate 
purpose of bringing some 
soothing touch of color 


‘ 











will go twice a week to 
Mme. Sembrich, who thinks that Marion should start with 
languages at once.’”’ 


It is a charming story, full of what the newspapers call ‘‘ hunfan 
interest,” and furthermore it coincides precisely with what 
Rose C. Feld (in the New York Times) was saying only a 
few days ago—namely, that native genius wins recognition as 
quickly, at present, as does genius,imported from abroad. A 
great change has taken place, we are told, since the time, all 
too recent, when “‘an opera program read like an Italian menu.” 
Says Miss Feld: 


‘‘A short time ago the writer was in an Italian restaurant in 
one of the side streets leading off Broadway. An American 
couple came in. ‘We want some real Italian food,’ they ex- 
plained, smilingly and ingratiatingly. ‘Real Italian food. It 
doesn’t matter what. We'll leave that to you. But it must be 
Italian.’ The waiter left with a grin and the two beamed upon 
each other. They were embarking upon an adventure. Life 
was worth while. 

“That for many years has been the attitude of the American 
mind toward music. It didn’t matter what it was; the choice 
was left to the impresario who hailed from the macaroni-laden 
shores. So long as the offering was smothered in foreign sauces 
it was considered the last word in perfection. America, it was 
argued, was artistically young, had made no contribution to cul- 
ture, was uncouth and unlettered. It was unreasonable to ex- 
pect anything in the way of talent or genius from a person whose 
voice had first measured its strength on the Western prairies or 
in Eastern back yards. America had no musical tradition. 

“It is a long worm that has no turning, to misquote two well- 
known American bromides. The worm of self-imposed American 


into the modern homes of 
Europe and America, and many, many dollars, pounds sterling, 
or napoleons, as the ease may be, into the bank accounts of 
the dark-skinned, thick-eyebrowed merchants. Even to an 
American or a westerner who has been in Turkey as a tourist 
the words ‘Turkish art’ do not convey much more. In 
addition to carpets, embroideries and laces, he may visualize 
some musty copper brazero, some delicate handwritings with 
painted arabesques of flowers, some richly painted porcelains 
or embossed leather bindings. All things which spell old age. 
In modern art he would only visualize some Oriental jewels- 
made in Germany! Few are the foreigners who think of Turkish 
art in the light of regular paintings, architecture or music.” 


Yet Constantinople has its Academy of Art, and the manager's 
secretary, Kadry Bey, showed Zia and a party of Americans over 
the establishment. Reading on, 

“‘As our guests wanted to know if there were no galleries or 
exhibitions where the work of Turkish artists could be seen, 
Kadry Bey told them of the bi-yearly exhibitions which are 
regularly held in Galata Serai under the auspices of the Turkish 
Crown Prince. ‘His Highness Prince Abdul Medjid Effendi, 
heir to the throne of the Sultans and future Caliph of the Moslems, 
is an accomplished artist himself,’ said Kadry. ‘He is one of our 
most active leaders and enjoys a reputation as a painter even in 
France. His pictures have been often exhibited at the Paris 
Salon and there also a Turkish artist has received the highest 
recognition for his work. Only a short time after the Armistice 
one of the pictures of our Crown Prince received the gold medal. 
This is unquestionably a palpable proof of the artistic value of 
His Highness’s work, as the Committee of the Paris Salon is 
composed of the greatest living artists in the world. It is also 
a splendid illustration of the saying that art has no country, as 








French artists did not hesitate to recognize publicly the value of 
this painting by our Crown Prince so shortly after the war. If 
you are in town when the next exhibition is held at Galata Serai, 
I strongly advise you to visit it. You would see there pictures 
by our most prominent artists,'as O. Hikmet, M. Refet, Tchalizadé 
Ibrahim, and others, whose works are as good as any of the modern 
artists. Most of them follow the classical school, and very few 
indeed are the Turkish artists who practise post-impressionism 
and other extreme styles. You probably would have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing at the exhibition the Crown Prince himself, as 
His Highness goes there practically every day, and you would 
surely be interested in seeing the democratic way in which he 
talks and jokes with the other artists.” 


If progress in art is a somewhat recent development, the fault 
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‘‘Perhaps, if foreigners studied our music better its reputation 
for weirdness and monotony would give place to one of softness 
and melody. Perhaps foreigners would even be able to detect 
in our musie all the accords and measures they relish so much in 
modern Russian music, such as that of Rimsky Korsakoff, which 
after all is nothing more or less than the orchestration of our 
Oriental music.” 

What now of education in Turkey? Zia Bey declares: 

“Contrary to what is generally believed in foreign countries, 
education is obligatory in Turkey and there are fewer illiterates 
among the Turks than, for instance, among Russians and other 
Near Eastern people. This is principally due to the fact that all 
Moslems have considered it their duty ever since the time of the 

Prophet Mohammed to learn how to 








peculiarities of ships?’ 








WHAT BEAUTY IN SHIPS MEANS TO OUR GENERATION. 
The Pompeian swimming-bath of the Majestic, the world’s greatest liner. 
in the course of time to evolve a style of decoration more in keeping with the structure and 
Here, we are told, “is a fine field of activity for the architect." 


read the Koran. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this religious principle was 
taken too literally by the average 
Moslem who for centuries was satis- 
fied to learn just the alphabet, as he 
imagined that as long as he could 
read the Holy Book he was accom- 
plishing his religious duty. In the 
course of time, therefore, when other 
natioris besides the Arabs embraced 
the Moslem faith, the people who 
did not know Arabie were also per- 
fectly contented to be able to read 
the Koran even if they did not un- 
derstand its meaning. All Moslem 
countries having adopted the Arabic 
alphabet, this very elementary educa- 
tion placed even the greatest majority 
of non-Arab Moslems in a position 
to read their own language. But it 
was only a very restricted higher 
class which took the trouble of 
studying its grammar. Thus for 
centuries only a limited number of 
Turks—as was the case with Mos- 
lems of other nations—were learned 
enough to read and write fluently 
their own languages, altho the 
greatest majority knew enough of 
the alphabet to be able to read the 
Koran and to sign their names.” 


To-day, however, Turkey has an 
educational system which, according 
to Zia, is wholly admirable. As he 


“Will it not be possible 
tells us, 





“Special mention should be made 





lies, not with any deficiency of artistic sensibility among the 
Turks, but with the austerity of their religious teachers: 


**Nearly seven hundred years before Protestant leaders for- 
bade the use of pictures and sculptures in their Church, the 
Prophet Mohammed had similarly prohibited the reproduction 
of any human or animal form within the walls of mosques. 
Ignorant people praying before the image of a saint or of a prophet 
are liable to adore the material picture or sculpture rather than 
the spirit it represents. I believe that idolatry is a direct out- 
come of this human tendency. The worship of idols in antiquity 
and of images in certain ignorant modern communities is a 
deterioration of originally spiritual teachings. Therefore, to 
prevent the repetition of a similar deterioration by his followers 
Mohammed ruled that they should banish all images from places 
where they prayed. But this restriction was originally placed 
on the use and not on the production of images: silver money 
coined at the time of Mohammed bears the effigy of the Prophet. 
However, in the course of time his successors went so far be- 
yond his teachings and his example that they altogether forbade 
even the creation of images. Thus the coins of all Moslem rulers 
were made to bear their names instead of their likeness, and for 
eenturies Moslem artists, including the Turks, devoted their 
genius to creating exclusively decorative art representing 
writings, arabesque designs, or flowers.” 


In writing of Turkish music, the author quotes his father, Zia 
Pasha, as saying, 


of the two universities of Constanti- 
nople, as they are up to date in every respect. One of these 
universities is exclusively for women, the other is open to 
both sexes, and any one who has seen a mixed course where 
young Turkish women, in, their becoming tcharshaf, sit on the 
same benches and study side by side with men students, can only 
wonder how the legend of the seclusion of Turkish women can 
still receive credence in foreign countries.” 

Still, there are writers who find the results of Turkish education 
far from impressive. Prof. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the 
Institute of International Education, discusses the Turk in 
The New Armenia, and remarks, 

“*Sinee the days of Suleiman the Magnificent, he has had to 
eall in Greeks, Armenians, Arabs, and Albanians as Grand 
Viziers and high officials to administer his empire for him. Noth- 
ing constructive can be traced to him, whether in science, art. 
literature, philosophy, or even in material civilization.” 

Also in The New Armenia, Prof. A. D. F. Hamlin of Columbia 
University observes that the Turk ‘‘can not organize nor conduct 
a commercial enterprise; he has to employ the Armenians, 
Greeks, and Jews to conduct it.”” Meanwhile, former Am- 
bassador Morgenthau tells us, in the New York Times, “The 
Turks have no training save in bearing arms, no science save 
the science of war, no art save the lethal art. They are 
mere marauders.” 
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BEAUTY AND THE SHIP 


RT AT SEA—“all at sea,” as certain critics complain— 
A has given us “‘the Corinthian-columned, white-marbled, 
soft-carpeted and rubber-floored saloons of the ocean 
greyhounds of to-day” and aboard them “the orders of archi- 
tecture roll from side to side like a temple on rockers.” But, 
as the London Architects’ Journal remarks, ‘‘Perhaps in a few 
years our great ships will float as smoothly as tho on rails, 
when these phenomena will not occur,’”’ and yet— 
“It has become a very nice question as to the propriety of 


decorating a sea-going ship into the semblance of a grand hotel; 
as to the following of tradition, or the allowing of some 


“Without violently departing from tradition, would it not be 
possible to design the decoration of an ocean liner in a way that 
would satisfy the sea-sick passenger and critical esthete alike? 

“‘One would like to see the leading architectural schools taking 
up the problem of ship design and decoration as part of their 
curriculum—by design here is meant the design of the passenger 
accommodation only—the design of the ship proper being en- 
tirely an affair of the naval architect. 

“It would be singularly suitable if such a school as, say, the 
Liverpool School of Architecture, were to encourage its students 
in these problems of marine design, possibly with the aid of the 
great steamship companies who might be induced to help such a 
departure by the provision of prizes and scholarships. So far it 
appears to have been the general practise to employ the 





architecture of the sea to develop naturally along its own 
lines. ‘We have had the “gin-palace” design, and we 
have had the “‘ period”’ design; shall we not by intimate 
realization of what a ship is, in the future be able to 
arrive at the “‘ship” design?’ Modern construction is, 
unfortunately, upsetting all the accepted art forms, 
from the ribbed back of the early folios to the half- 
timbered walling of a Tudor house. If, nowadays, we 
wish to have these before us, they are empty shams, 
existing not from sheer necessity, but from the doubtful 
desire of ornamentation alone. And a modern liner 
being what it is, a thing of steel plates and girders 
and rivets, it would seem to be no worse to clothe it 
with plaster and paint in one of the orthodox land styles, 
than to affect some sentimental sea-style reminiscent of 
Trafalgar and the ‘wooden walls.’ 

“Tt is quite clear, however, that a very good opening 
for original treatment presents itself. Again and again 
we have been told that we can not get away from column 
and entablature because they were a natural develop- 
ment of post and lintel; in ships there comes the oppor- 
tunity to break away at last. Stringers and iron-frames, 
garboard strake and web-frame, foremast and wire-stays, 
iron keels and deck-beams, side-plates and rivets—is 
there no inspiration in these out of which something 
new might be born? 

“In designing ship interiors the architect might bear 
in mind the criticism of Sir Westcott Abell, given at a 
meeting of the R.I. B.A. in the spring of this year. 
The modern fashion of decorating a ship, he said, does 
not express the spirit of the ship. The beautiful lines of 
the ship are not reflected in its interior. All that goes 
to the making and running of a ship is so essentially 
efficient and economical; the lines of a ship express that 
wonderful austerity, that elimination of all that is irrele- 
vant. In the internal decoration of ocean liners one gets 
all the semblance of bricks and mortar and the weighty 
and bulky materials of land building. That is in itself 
inconsistent with the clean efficiency of the ship’s struc- 
ture. Will it not be possible in the course of time to 
evolve a style of decoration more in keeping with the 
structure and peculiarities of ships? The answer, we 
imagine, is in the affirmative. Land architecture is 
undergoing a slow and painful process of evolution, and 
it is reasonable to assume a corresponding development 
in the architecture of the ship. Here, in any case, is a 
fine field of activity for the architect.” 








From ‘The Architects’ Journal’’ (London). After a design by Puget. 
WHAT BEAUTY IN SHIPS MEANT TO A PAST GENERATION. 
This is the stern of Le Soleil Royal, a magnificent vessel of the time of 


Louis XIV. 


Such exterior decoration “is rigorously cut out of modern ships."’ 








Recently Mr. Arthur Davis disecust the problem in 
a paper read before the Royal Society of British Architects, and 
pointed out that “‘many passengers wish to escape from all 
thought of the ship—they want to imagine themselves on terra- 
firma—and the steamship companies and their architects have to 
take cognizance of this very human weakness.’’ Accordingly, 


“It is contended that familiar and traditional forms such as 
column, architrave, and entablature create a feeling of land 
security which gives the unwilling seafarer the atmosphere, if 
not of his home, then of his hotel. 

“For the comfort of passenger and architect alike, it is proba- 
bly desirable that the design should follow along traditional lines. 
When one is in robust health and full of the joy of life, one may 
with great enjoyment spend a night in a spare room at a friend’s 
house or an hour or two at the moving-picture house decorated 
in the latest and most daring jazz manner; but there are very 
few who would choose to spend a week in such surroundings 
while all the time a prey to violent sea-sickness. 


land architect on the decoration only, tho this is sometimes 
stretched to include the planning of the main entertainment 
rooms, together with the approaches and staircases, ete. 

“But it is an open question whether the land architect's 
activities could not extend to the design and treatment of the 
whole of the passenger accommodation in conjunction and close 


‘ collaboration with the naval architect.’ 


In the designing of the ship’s exterior, the land architect gets 
very little opportunity. Indeed, 


“The one last piece of decoration left him is the ornamental 
work on the counter at the stern—even this is rigorously cut out 
on some modern ships. It is the last relic of the great and 
glorious poops of the old sailing ships that is left to us. 

“Sometimes one must admit that this work had better be 
omitted, but when it is well-designed, as, for instance, on the 
Berengaria, it gives an additional touch of tradition that adds 
to the interest and beauty of the ship.” 








‘laymen who fear that a study 
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SCIENCE NO REFUTATION OF RELIGION 


HO RELIGION CAN NOT BE MEASURED in watts 
or volts, nor be traced to any finite cycle, it is not neces- 
sarily incompatible with science, but a different and 
unrelated activity of the human mind, holds that “electrical 
wizard,” Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, consulting engineer of the 


Gencral Electric Company. 


The conceptions of physical science are incompatible with the 
metaphysical conceptions of God, immortality and infinity, con- 
tinues the great electrician, but, he asks, ‘‘are the conceptions of 
science really final and all-embracing, or are they limited also, 
holding within a certain range only, and not beyond this?” 

The answer is that science 





Faith, he says, is the founda- 


derives its conclusions by the 





tion of religion, and faith is 
beyond the power of science 
to analyze. Coming, as they 
do, from a preeminent scientist 
and investigator, these words 
are widely quoted in ‘the daily 
press, with the assurance that 
they will bring comfort to those 


of science as it is taught to- 
day invariably leads to athe- 
ism. They are from an address 
on “The Place of Religion in 
Modern Scientific Civilization,” 
delivered in a Unitarian church 
in Schenectady, N. Y.,in which 
Dr. Steinmetz declares that 
there is no scientific foundation 
for religion, for the idea of 
God, or for the idea of immor- 
tality. All these conceptions, 
he holds, must rest on faith, 
on a faith which transcends 
the limits of science and re- 
search and goes beyond percep- 
tive experience. The negative 
answer of science, he says, is 
not conclusive on the question 
of infinity in time and space, 
immortality and God, and the 
question is still ‘“‘as open as it 
ever was.” 

Religion, as defined by Dr. 
Steinmetz, deals with the rela- 
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FAITH BEGINS WHERE SCIENCE ENDS, 


Says Dr. Charles P. Steinmetz, the famous electrical engineer, who 
holds that science and religion are not incompatible. 


laws of logic from the things 
we seo, and does not deal 
with the real world, of which 
we know nothing, but with the 
world as it appears to our 
senses. But, Dr. Steinmetz 
asks again, ‘“‘are there no limi- 
tations to our sense pereep- 
tions, which limit the validity 
of the conclusions we derive 
from them?” 


** All of our sense perceptions 
are limited by and attached 
to the conceptions of time and 
space. Kant, the greatest and 
most critical of all philosophers, 
denies that time and space are 
the product of experience, but 
shows them to be categories 
—conceptions in which our 
mind clothes the sense per- 
ceptions. Modern physics has 
come to the same conclusion in 
the relativity theory, that abso- 
lute space and absolute time 
have no existence, but time and 
space exist only as far as things 
or events fill them, that is, are 
forms of sense perception. 

“Still greater and more per- 
tinent is another limitation of 
our sense perceptions; our 
senses can perceive only finite 
things, but can not perceive 
the infinite. No reasoning from 
any foundation can put any- 
thinginto the conclusions which 
is not contained in the founda- 
tions, and thus, with our sense 








tions of man to superior enti- 

ties, usually conceived as individuals; that is, a personal 
God or personal gods. Science, on the other hand, deals with 
the conclusions derived by the laws of logic from our sense 
perception. He goes on, as we quote from press reports of the 
address: 


“Our knowledge of the superior entities with which historic 
religion deals has been derived by experience and by ‘revelation.’ 
Undoubtedly experience led to the first conception of superior 
beings, or ‘gods’; the forces of nature personified; the experiences 
in dreams; the orderly progress of nature, which seemed to imply 
a manager of the universe. 

‘With our increasing knowledge this became less and less 
satisfactory. For instance, the terror of the thunderstorm led 
primitive man to the conception of a supreme being whose 
attribute was the thunderbolt. But when Franklin brought the 
lightning from the clouds and showed it to be a mere electric 
spark—when we learned to make the lightning harmless by the 
lightning-rod, and when, finally, we harnessed electricity to do 
our work, naturally our reverence for the thrower of the thunder- 
bolt decayed. So the gods of experience vanished.”’ 


s 


perceptions finite, all conclu- 
sions from them, that is, the entire structure of science, is limited 
to the finite. Hence any attempt of science to deal with an 
infinite conception, as the infinite in time and in space, immor- 
tality, the conception of God, ete., must fail and lead to con- 
tradictions, be illogical. 

“Thus the proof of the non-existence in science, of the con- 
ception of God, immortality, etc., really means nothing except 
that we can not get by reasoning a conclusion which is not con- 
tained in the premises on which we started our reasoning. 

‘*Furthermore, science derives its conclusions from the sense 
perceptions by the laws of logic. But what proof is there 
of the correctness of the laws of logic, except experience, 
which, no matter how comprehensive, always must remain 
limited? 

“Thus the negative answer of science on the question whether 
there are conceptive entities of infinite character, as infinity in 
time and space, immortality of the ego, God, ete., is not con- 
clusive. 

“There can be no scientific foundation of religion, but belief 
must always remain the foundation of religion, while that of 
science is logical reasoning from facts, that is, sense perceptions, 
and all that we can say is that the two, science and religion, are 
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not necessarily incompatible, but are different and unrelated 
activities of the human mind.” 


And as religion may not question the findings of science, 
science, on the other hand, observes the New York Times, 
in agreeing with Dr. Steinmetz’s reasoning, can not claim to 
be really final. “It derives its conclusions from limited sense 
pereeptions, which also limit the validity of its conclusions.” 
In other words, ‘‘science has not a monopoly of the sources of 
power helpful to humanity. It is making life casier and 
more comfortable by utilizing the power that lics to its hand.” 

“But all this isan empty achievement unless it is supplemented 
by the power which makes for what is called character—decent 
and honest living and upward striving. . . . Vice-President 
Coolidge, a few days ago, emphasized the need of religion, and 
said that ‘the American people are too smart to let such a force 
die out.’ We need pure religion even more than white coal as a 
source of power.” 





PROTESTANTS DISOWNING THE KU KLUX 


HE KU KLUX KLAN has not infrequently marked its 
approval of ecrtain Protestant pastors by contributing 
small sums of money to their churches, but it is a mistake, 
we are told, to think that the Klan deserves and is receiving the 
support of the Protestant Church at large. Much more fre- 
quently the Klan and all its works have been denounced from the 


Protestant pulpit. To make this all the more clear, tho the 


Klan is not mentioned by name, the Administrative Committee 
of the Federal Couneil of Churches of Christ in America recently 
issued a statement declaring that any organization whose*mem- 
bership is secret, oath-bound, and disguised, and which tends to 
foster racial or class prejudice, has no real right to speak in the 
name of the Protestant Church. As it is quoted in The Herald 
of Gospel Liberty (Christian), the statement is as follows: 


“The Administrative Committee of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America records its strong conviction that 
the recent rise of organizations whose members are masked, oath- 
bourd, and unknown, and whose activities have the effect of 
arousing religious prejudice and racial antipathies, is fraught-with 
grave consequences to the Church and to society at large. Any 
organization whose activities tend to set class against class or race 
against race is consistent neither with the ideals of the churches 
nor with true patriotism, however vigorous or sincere may be its 
professions of religion and Americanism. 

“Evils of lawlessness and immorality, however serious, can 
never be remedied by secret, private, and unauthorized action. 
They must be handled by the State and by the recognized forces 
of education. For groups of individuals wearing masks and con- 
cealing their identity to pass judgment on men and women and 
to carry out humiliating measures of their own devising is 
subversive of every principle of civilized government, and under- 
mines respect for the established agencies of law and order. 

““Any body of men, unidentified and banded together to 
achieve in a partizan spirit the purposes of a sectional, political, 
racial, or sectarian group, is almost certain to fall into the very 
evils of mob rule against which the spirit of Christian democracy 
and Americanism makes vigorous and constant protest. Even 
if they resort to no unworthy deeds themselves, their practise of 
carrying on their plans in disguise, or under cover of darkness, 
encourages others to do likewise, and so affords the opportunity 
for all manner of lawlessness to be carried on with immunity from 
arrest or punishment. However true it is that in some communi- 
ties religious organizations seek a control over municipal ad- 
ministration which is undemocratic and highly undesirable, yet 
for another body of men, secret and oath-bound, to undertake 
to get control is equally intolerable, even if they seek with all 
sincerity to wrest it from the control of other groups. 

“The Administrative Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches is opposed to any movement which overrides the 
processes of law and order, and which tends to complicate and 
make more difficult the work of cooperation between the various 
politieal, racial and religious groups in the Republic. No 
such movements have the right to speak in the name of Protes- 
tantism, and the churches are urged to exert every influence to 
check their spread.” 
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THE BIBLE OUT OF CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS 


IKE THE TALMUD and the Koran, the Bible is a 
“sectarian” book, and may not be used in the publie 
schools of California, according to a recent decision of 

the District Court of Appeals of the State which, we are told, 
“deprives and impoverishes, with no compensatory advantage.” 
The decision was based on a clause of the California Constitution 
which provides that ‘‘no public money shall ever be appropriated 
for the support of any sectarian school; . . . nor shall any sec- 
tarian doctrine be taught or instruction therein permitted, 
directly or indirectly, in any common schools of this State.” 
According to the court's ruling, the King James version of the 
Bible—the particular version brought to bar—is the “book” 
“While 
Protestantism may not be a ‘sect’ in the strict interpretation of 


of the Protestant religion, and as such is sectarian. 


’ 


the term,” runs the opinion as we quote it from the press, ‘‘ the 
Protestant Bible contains the preeepts of many of the Protestant 
denominations, and the ‘denomination’ is merely another term 
for ‘sect.’’? The Jewish Talmud and the Mohammedan Koran 
are mentioned as Bibles of other scets. 

Controversies have been waged for centurics over the authen- 
ticity of various translations, cach seet insisting its version is the 
only inspired book, the opinion continues, and 


**As a result, men fail to consider any Bible for literary or his- 
torical value, but bar all from thé schools for fear children might 
absorb some doctrine adverse to the teaching of their own de- 
nomination. The King James Bible, adopted by Protestants as 
their book, is objectionable to those who do not follow that faith. 
It is thus a book of sectarian or denominational character within 
the meaning of the Political Code.” 


The Bolshevists in Russia, who have thrown the Bible out of 
their schools, will be glad to learn of the California decision, 
remarks the Philadelphia Public Ledger, “‘but the eviction will 
not bring satisfaction to most Americans.”’ The Bible, asserts 
this Philadelphia paper, is above all race and creed: 


“Tt is a great monument of literature, an embodiment of human 
struggle, aspiration and experience, a narrative of the travail of 
civilization through the ages, quite apart from all question as to 
its origin or its claim to divine authority. 

“The book of books can not be jettisoned from the school 
curriculum without a serious loss to the teachers and the pupils. 
The teachers are deprived of a text that illustrates the wisdom of 
living under law and the disastrous results of lawlessness. If the 
book can not be used in the schools, presumably even the English 
teachers who employ it as a model in the classroom are doing 
wrong. Limitless testimony might be adduced from authors 
who have owed much of their art of self-expression to the study 
of the book.”’ 


Moreover the decision ‘‘hars public instruction in Christianity 
altogether,” declares the New York World, and tho it seems to be 
wholly in accord with the Constitution, ‘will shock many peo- 
ple.”” The King James version of the Bible ‘‘is a literary heritags 
from the days when Englishmen wrote great poetic prose. It 
has survived in spite of inaccuracies of translation, because it is 
the greatest single piece of literature in the language. To miss it 
is to miss the best instruction in the use of the mother tongue.” 
But there is not a man living who can remember when the reading 
of the Bible in public schools was not a moot question in many 
communities, remarks the Brooklyn Eagle. Only in rare in- 
stances, we are told, has the issue been raised by Jews, who 
accept the Old Testament, but not the New, and even in these 
instances ‘“‘there has been no evidence that substantial Jewish 
sentiment was behind the protest.” 


“Commonly the Roman Catholics have been the element in 
opposition, and their attitude has been misunderstood and hon- 
estly enough misrepresented by Protestants. Roman Catholic 
clergymen study the Bible, and even encourage intelligent, think- 
ing parishioners to study it. But most of them are inclined to 
doubt the usefulness of isolated passages of Scripture, picked at 
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random by teachers, in the spiritualization of the child mind. 
They prefer more of religious instruction in a form which they 
think better suited for absorption and digestion by the budding 
mind. Hence the parochial schools. . . . 

“Of course, the King James version contains only a part of the 
Roman Catholic Scriptures, omitting the Apocrypha. But what 
it contains is so close to thought identity with the Douay ver- 
sion that one may fairly call the differences only those of verbi- 
age. Itis hard to believe that any child of a Roman Catholic 
family was ever ‘proselyted’ by the Bible-reading in the schools. 
Nor do we imagine that any child of a Jewish family was ever 
‘proselyted’ by such reading.” 

But the Jew and the Catholic have maintained their own 
traditions of the Bible, notes the New York Globe, and these, 
“as the California court points out, do render the ‘authorized 
version’ technically ‘sectarian literature.’’’ So, tho there are 
grounds for regretting that the animosities of sectarianism, with 
opposition to everything religious, render it impracticable to have 
the Bible read and studied, as literature, in the publie schools, 
observes the Brooklyn Citizen, “‘there can be no doubt as to the 
facts. The law is clear.” 





A “MAGNA CHARTA OF PEACE” 


OT PACIFICISTS, but soldiers, have signed what several 

editors term one of the most striking and remarkable 

appeals for peace that have come to their tables. Before 
their departure for their respective countries, after participating 
in the annual convention of the American Legion, the representa- 
tives of organizations of Furopean war veterans and Alvin 
Owsley, the new commander of the Legion, joined in signing 
resolutions which Mr. Owlsey thinks will ‘‘mean much for the 
future peace of the world.”” Some of the resolutions contained 
in this document, described as a ‘‘twenticth century Magna 
Charta,”’ are as follows: e 


“That all. international agreements among governments 
affecting the entire people shall be open and aboveboard, with 
full publicity. 

“To oppose territorial engrendiacnent. 

“That an international court be established to outlaw war. 

“To proceed as rapidly as conditions permit and when the 
decrees of such courts become operative . . . entirely to disarm 
and disband sea and air forees and destroy the implements of 
warfare.” ; 

In thinking that this document may forward the peace move- 
ment, says The Christian Science Monitor, Mr. Owsley ‘‘is emi- 
nently right. No word that has been contributed to the inter- 
national movement for disarmament has carried the weight that 
inheres in these resolutions passed by the men who fought the 
war.” Of the plan itself we are told that it is “the most 
comprehensive program of mental and material disarmament 
ever contemplated by men who only four years ago considered 
it their duty to fight, and who prosecuted the war with every 
mental and material resource.” 


“Millions of peace-lovers throughout the world—peace-lovers 
who, nevertheless, stood loyally behind the “ghting ranks of the 
nations during war—will greet the vision of these younger men as 
the rainbow of promise. Decidedly, and to an inspiring degree, 


77? 


these resolutions ‘mean much for the peace of the world! 


The spokesman for the representatives of eight of the Allied 
nations who signed the document was Major J. B. B. Cohen, of 
Great Britain, who lost both legs in the war, and it sometimes 
seems to the editor of The Christian Herald that ‘‘it might have 
been a good thing if all the militarists on both sides of the water 
had lost both legs like Major Cohen.”’ Such a loss, we are told, 


“might bring some of the military fellows to their senses.” At 
any rate, ‘‘the fact remains, and it is hopeful for the future, that 
millions of human beings now hate war as they never did before 
in the history of the world. And they are praying and working 
to put an end to the thing, until Mars is ‘entirely disarmed.’” 
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OBERAMMERGAU’S BLOW AT MAMMON 


HEN THEIR HAIR MEANT RICHES after the 

long, lean years of war, but a violation of a tradition 

which has become sacred with them, the Passion 
players of Oberammergau sacrificed their locks and saved their 
self-respect and honor. In view of their circumstances, tempta- 
tion was thrust upon them in peculiarly enticing form. An 
American firm, the story goes, offered them a million dollars for 
the privilege of filming the Passion Play without a change in cast. 
But the players were not to be tempted, and they all went to the 
barber-shop and had their locks shorn so that the offer could be 
at once permanently and definitely declined. So, it was with a 
shock of surprize, she says, that Patricia Minnigerode, a visitor 
to the Passion Play, heard of the barber-shop episode, and it 
was with keen sympathy that she listened to the explanation 
of Frau Lang, wife of Anton Lang, the Christus of the play. 
The offer, Frau Lang told the writer, as the latter quotes 
her in the New York Times, “‘struck dismay to our hearts.” 


“Tt was no temptation to us, and it was no temptation to the 
majority of the players, but our people have suffered fearfully, 
owing to the depreciation of the mark. And when most of the 
villagers had expected a winter without worry and want, because 
they had worked harder than they had worked for many years 
in order to house and feed the people who came to see the play, 
their hopes have not been realized. We are ail as poor as we 
were before the play began. 

*‘And so some of the players whose families were young and 
large listened to the proposal that would make them rich. I 
know it was only a momentary temptation, and their argument 
in favor of filming the play was the influence it might have on 
the lives of people who were not able to come here and see it. I 
was behind the scenes yesterday for the last performance and | 
overheard one of the older actors say, ‘If this play is allowed to be 
filmed, I will go up to Ludwig’s monument and with chisel and 
hatchet efface the inscription from it.’ That night I slept for the 
first time in many.” 


The monument referred to is a white marble crucifix sur- 
rounded by a holy group, and bearing the inscription, “ Faithful 
to the customs of their forefathers, Oberammergau, given in 
grateful remembrance of the Passion Play by their King Ludwig 
II.” The faith has been kept, says the writer, but Anton Lang 
and his frau are still worried, tho consoled by the short hair of the 
players. It is a supreme denial of the charges that the commer- 
cial spirit had invaded the little Bavarian village. Yet, we are 
told, the life of the Passion Play has always hung on a very 
slender thread. 


“Electoral orders banned it time and again, and only the 
dogged perseverance of the Oberammergau folk in fulfilling the 
vow made by their forefathers has kept it alive. Only recently 
the whole world was agog with the report that the Pope had an- 
nounced that, owing to the fact that it had become commercial- 
ized, the Passion Play would henceforth be banned as a public 
spectacle. This report amused rather than alarmed Oberammer- 
gau, because only the week before the Papal Nuncio of Bavaria 
had been sent by the Pope to w:tness the drama and bore with 
him the Pope’s blessing for the good of Oberammergau and its 
players. The Pope as Cardinal Ratti saw the Passion Play in 
1900, the first year that Anton Lang played the Christus.” 


After the performances were over the Oberammergau villagers 
celebrated a mass of thanksgiving that they were permitted to 
hold fast to their tradition, and the writer is moved to ask: 


“Ts it any wonder that people possessing their devotional spirit 
can not be lured by the dream of wealth that is so tempting to the 
outside world? They have seen far beyond the mountains of 
Oberammergau. For all their faith and simplicity and charm, 
they are not people who have always remained at home. They 
know the comforts that riches would bring to them and to their 
children. The Rolls-Royces that have driven up to their doors 
and deposited the owners, richly drest and wearing gorgeous 
jewels, have indicated to them the luxuries of life; but Anton 
Lang’s philosophy is that riches do not bring contentment and 
happiness, two assets which he and his family now possess.” 
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You Wouldn’t Pay *800 to ‘1000 
for Such Things 


Yet That is Exactly What You May Do, 
if You Don’t Know the Facts 


Everything that goes into or on a motor ‘The $1625 you pay for the Hudson Coach 
car costs money. ‘The buyer must pay — gocs for qualitics that are cssential to 
for it. genuine utility. Closed bodics mounted 
on cars comparable to the Super-Six in 
performance and enduring reliability cost 
$800 to $1000 more than the Hudson 
Coach. 


So when you consider the two types of 
closed cars that scll under $2000 think of 
what you are buying. 

If you use a closed car to impress by its 
luxury appearance, then get the most you 
can for your money in the way of dome 
lights, vanity cases, clocks and such The difference between open and closed 
fittings. car prices, for the most part, represents 
what you pay for fancy body fittings. 


Confirm this by comparing open car 


prices. 


But if you have first regard for car per- 
formance, look to the chassis. All re- 
liability and low cost of operation begins 


The Coach Endures 


there. . The Hudson Coach provides every closed 

What Hudson Gives car comfort. It is sturdy, long lasting, 

The Hudson Coach is mounted on the 5 good to look at. You will be proud 
of it. . 


famous Super-Six chassis. More than 
120,000 owners know its reliability. And But your greatest gratification will come 
now with the new improved Super-Six from the performance of the car. In the 
motor, there is found a smoothness and _Super-Six no one ever need give way when 
motoring charm that thrills. real motor performance is concerned. 


‘ 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY - DETROIT, MICH. 


Prices in U. S. 
Speedster - $1525 7-Passenger Phaeton - $1575 Coach - $1625 Sedan DeLuxe - $2295 
Freight from Detroit and Tax Extra : 


Prices in Canada 









Speedster - - - - ~- $2275 
7-Pass. Phacton - - - 2350 
Coach - - - - - 2430 
Sedan DeLuxe - - - 3455 


J. o. b. Windsor, Ont., all duty, 
sales and excise taxes paid, 





HUDSON COACH ‘°1625. «=. 


(5152) 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


EMS of occasion—editorials in verse, 
they might be called—show rarely the 
skilful execution and conscientious finish 
bestowed upon work of a less ephemeral 
character; yet sometimes—in England, 
especially—a rhymster will produce an 
“oecasional’’ poem worthy of reprinting. 
For example, Gilbert himself could hardly 
have improved upon this from the Man- 
chester Guardian: 





TURKISH DELIGHT 


(From the original and surprising recipe of 
several contemporaries.) 


By Lucio 


The Turk he is a gentleman, a gentleman, a gentle- 
man, 

The Turk he is a gentleman and one of Nature's 
best! 





| But yet, O my city, 


And, oh, what black ingratitude to strike an | 


angry attitude 
And fix for him a latitude that’s less than he 


possessed! 


Throughout the war with Germany, with Cer- 
many, with Germany, 
Throughout the war with Germany for us, of 
course, he fought; 
And only the censorious will grudge the label 
glorious 
To all the meritorious assistance 
brought. 
He helped us in Gallipoli, Gallipoli, Gallipoli, 
He helped us in Gallipoli and Palestine no end; 
Assisted by Bulgaria, enteric and malaria 
Throughout the Eastern area, he acted like 
a friend! 


that he 


So give him back his Capital, his Capital, his 
Capital, 
The European Capital he stole for Asia's prey, 
Lest after you posterity records with pained 
severity 
That friendship and sincerity for Britain didn't 
pay! 


Not because we share the sentiments | 


they breathe, but purely for the interest 
of grouping together several poems on the 
same subject, we reprint four tributes to 
Chicago. John Drury’s “Chicago,” is from 
The Lyric West (Los Angeles); Hardin 
Wallace Masters’s ‘“‘Chieago” and Jun 
Fujita’s ‘“‘Michigan Boulevard, Chicago” 
appear in Caprice (Los Angeles); ‘‘To 
Chieago at Night,” by 
Merryman, is from The Wave (Chicago). 


TO CHICAGO AT NIGHT 
By Mi.tprep PLew MerryMan 


Sputter, city! Bead with fire 
Every ragged roof and spire; 


Splash your brilliance on the sky 
Till you blind the moon's round eye; 


Let your jagged branding mark 
Scorch across the velvet dark 


Till the night- beneath your sting 
Shrivels like a crumpling wing. 


Burst to bloom, you proud, white flower 
But remember—that hot hour 


When the shadow of your brand 
Laps the last cool grain of sand 


You will still be just a scar 
On a little, lonesome star. 


| Out of mist mornings. 


Mildred Plew | 


| mountains of our own South, and this, 





MICHIGAN BOULEVARD: CHICAGO 
By Jun Fusrta 


The drizzly night silhouettes the buildings 
Into a row of black tombs. 

With vacant stare the boulevard lamps in rain 
Amuse the green gleams they cast. 

Beyond the lamps, among the tombs, 

Drip, and drip, 

The hollow sound rises. 


CHICAGO 


By Joun Drury 
CITY, 
Flaunting the iron of your strength 
Across the prairies, 
You have been cruel to me— 
You have twisted my being 
Into unreal shapes and attitudes. 


I have loved you 

For all your masculine brutality. 
I have watched a thin curve of moon | 
Lying in the smoky red behind your factories 
And have seen the white reach of your skyscrapers. 





My heart has been torn in your rude hands 
But you have had me in a strange wonder, 
O flaunting city. 

CHICAGO 


Harpin WALLACE MASTERS 





I had not known you before 
Squalling giant of the West, 
With muscular toes dug deep 

Into the verdant prairie, 

Until the day your buildings, 

Like a great cabbage, 

Unfolded before me, leaf by leaf, 
And your running streets of people; 


A discordant hum of many bees, 

The thunder of heavens upheld by trees 
Of steel; rushing holocryptic waves of seas, 
The loom of tragic faces weaves. 


All of this, and more,— 
Fenced in by perforated stone, 
Grand Canyons of Cement. | 
Seemed to be a holocaust of souls, 

And having in their fury spent 

A futile rage upon their captors, 

Departed, resorted to this mask-like face 

Of stone, the open windows cadavcrous eyes, 
Leering with imperturbable intent. 

Small tongues, flickering in the light; 
Imprisoned hands, waving at the sun. 





EnGutsH ballads, some of them more 
than two centuries old, are still sung in the | 
perhaps, is what suggested to an American 
poet the writing of a ballad whose hero was 
a mountain boy. In The New Republic 
we find 


THE BALLAD OF WILLIAM SYCAMORE 
(1790-1880) 
By SrerPHEeN VINCENT BENET 
My father he was a mountaineer, 
His fist was a knotty hammer. 
He was quick on his feet as a running deer, 


And he spoke with a Yankee stammer. 


My mother she was merry and brave 





And so she came to her labor, 
With a tall green fir for her doctor grave, 
And a stream for her comforting neighbor. 


And some are wrapped in the linen fine, 
And some like a godling’s scion. 

But I was cradled on twigs of pine 

In the skin of a mountain lion. 


And some remember a white, starched lap 
And a ewer with silver handles. 

But I remember a coonskin cap 

And the smell of bayberry candles! 


The cabin logs with the bark still rough, 
And my mother who laughed at trifles, 
And the tall, lank visitors, brown as snuff, 
With their long, straight squirrel-rifles. 


I can hear them dance, like a foggy song, 
Through the deepest one of my slumbers, 
The fiddle squeaking the boots along 
And my father calling the numbers. 


The quick feet shaking the puncheon-floor, 
And the fiddle squeaking and squealing, 
Till the dried herbs rattled above the door 
And the dust went up to the ceiling. 


There are children lucky from dawn till dusk, 
But never a child so lucky! 

For I cut my teeth on “Money Musk" 

In the Bloody Ground of Kentucky! 


When I grew tall as the Indian corn, 

My father had little to lend me, 

But he gave me his great old powder-horn 
And his woodsman’s skill to befriend me. 


With a leather shirt to cover my back, 
And a redskin nose to unravel 

Each forest sign, I carried my pack 

As far as a scout could travel. 


Till I lost my boyhood and found my wife, 


A girl like a Salem clipper! 
A woman straight as a hunting-knife 
With eyes as bright as the Dipper! 


We cleared our camp where the buffalo feed, 
Unheard-of streams were our flagons, 

And I sowed my sons like the apple-seed 

On the trail of the Western wagons. 

They were right, tight boys, never sulky or slow, 
A fruitful, a goodly muster! 

The eldest died at the Alamo. 

The youngest fell with Custer. 


The letter that told it burned my hand. 

Yet we smiled and said, ‘‘So be it!" 

But I could not live when they fenced the land, 
For it broke my heart to see it. 


I saddled a red, unbroken colt 

And rode him into the day there, 

And he threw me down like a thunderbolt 
And rolled on me as I lay there. 


The hunter’s whistle hummed in my ear 
As the city-men tried to move me, 

And I died in my boots like a pioneer 
With the whole wide sky above me. 


And your life’s easy where mine was rough, 
My little clerks of the city! 

But an easy body is fragile stuff 

And I find you easy to pity. 


I lie in the heart of the fat, black soil 

Like the seed of a prairie-thistle; 

It has washed my bones with honey and oil 
And picked them clean as a whistle. 


And my youth returns, like the rains of Spring, 
And my sons, like the wild geese flying, 

And I lie and hear the meadow-lark sing 

And have much content in my dying. 


Go play with the towns you have built of blocks, 
The towns where you would have bound me! 

I sleep in my earth like a tired fox, 

And my buffalo have found me. 
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Fourteen New Buick 
Models 


Fours—2 Pass. Roadster, 
$865; &§ Pass. Touring, 
$885; 3 Pass. Coupe, 
$1175; 5 Pass. Sedan, 
$1395; 5 Pass. Touring 
Sedan, $1325. Sixes—2 
Pass. Roadster, $1175; 5 
Pass. Touring, $1195; 6 
Pass. Touring Sedan, 
$1935; & Pass. Sedan, 
$1985; 4 Pass. Coupe, 
$1895; 7 Pass. Touring, 
$1435; 7 Pass. Sedan, 
$2195; Sport Roadster, 
$1625; Sport Touring, 
$1675. Prices f. 0. b. Buick 
Factories. Government Tax 
to be Added. 


AUTOMOBILES 
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The Standard of Comparison 


A Sedan For The Family 


Buick Six-Cylinder Five Passenger—*1985 


Beautiful to look upon, the Buick five passenger six- 
cylinder sedan is equally comfortable to ride in and to 
drive. Broad doors open to both compartments of the 
Fisher-built body with its wide and deeply upholstered 
seats and luxurious interior trimmings. 


In the driving compartment, every convenience has 
been carefully provided for. The steering column is 
set at an easy angle, the gear shift lever is long and 
fits the hand, and on the instrument board are distinc- 
tive glass covered dials and switches to tell the com- 
plete story of the car’s operation at a glance, and to 
control all its functioning without moving from the 
wheel. 


Beneath is the dependable Buick chassis, powered by 
the famous Buick valve-in-head engine and providing 
the quiet, flexible and enduring performance that is 
traditional with all Buick motor cars. 


The Buick six-cylinder five passenger sedan is truly the 
ideal closed car for every kind of family motoring. 


ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 4 


Branches in All Principal Cities— 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head 
Dealers Everywhere 


Motor Cars 
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BOOM DAYS IN RUSSIA OF THE “NEP” 








Photo from International. 
“PRIVATE PROPERTY” 





CHANGING HANDS. 


Buying and selling in the good old “‘capitalistic’’ way has returned to Communistic Moscow. 

shows a corner of the Smolensk Market, where once trading was forbidden under penalty of death. A 

stock market, a gambling-hall and cabarets of the lowest sort are among the other signs of “civilization” 
that have lately appeared in the formerly Puritanical Bolshevist capital. 


The picture 











HITE LIGHTS GLITTER, wine flows, 
booms, cabarets run wide open, gambling of ail kinds 


is permitted, and, in general, ‘“‘all 
of civilization” have returned to Moscow. After 
having shown the world a form of Puritanism far 
beyond even the national prohibition of America, 
Russia has taken back most of the ills and blessings 
of the “Capitalism” which she east off a few 
years ago. It is all a part of the ‘‘New Economie 
Policy,” called the ‘‘Nep” for short, after the Rus- 
sian manner of stringing a lot of long words 
together in a bundlesome descriptive phrase, and 
then abbreviating the phrase to one small word, 
meaningless except to those who know its deriva- 
tion. Under the ‘‘Nep,” Russia is experiencing an 
up-to-date blessing known by the Communist 
leaders as ‘Red Capitalism.” The difference be- 
tween ‘“‘Red Capitalism” and what is known in 
America as a “‘wide-open administration” might 
seem, to the superficial observer, to be very slight. 
The gist of the matter, as Trotzky explained it to 
Paxton Hibben, and Captain Hibben explains it 
in the New York Times, is that the Russian Govern- 
ment gets a big rake-off from these various wide- 
open industries, and the rake-off is largely devoted 
to educating the Russian people along Communistic 
lines. The idea might appear to be related to the 
common .argument of the American ‘“‘wets,”’ that 
taxes on liquor and saloons would finance all the 
excellent activities of our national educational 


’ 


the blessings 


steeples,’’ somewhat after the 


sented by Captain Hibben: 


business 


system. However, Mr. Hibben 
reminds us, Russia is in a posi- 
iion where it is necessary to 
compromise or go bankrupt, 
and she has decided to com- 
promise. The resulting state 
of affairs presents vivid con- 
trasts. While certain city dis- 
tricts show all the character- 


New York in the 


so-called ‘good old days”’ before 


istics of 


gambling, drinking, and other 
riotous expenditures were put 
under the law’s ban, it is prob- 
able, according to a careful 
estimate made by The Survey 
(New York), that 
million people in the Volga and 
Ural areas will face 
death the first of the 
year. And, as usual, the chil- 


over five 
famine 
before 


dren are suffering most. 
Moscow, however, or at least 
a good part of the changed and 
‘‘wide-open’’ Moscow of to- 
day, is not worrying about what 
is happening in the Provinces. 
To a traveler coming in by air- 
plane—there is an excellent 
plane service between Berlin 
and the capital of Russia—the 
city unfolds itself, below the 
“turnip domes and Georgian 
manner of this impression pre- 


The day was just fading and below the lights of Moscow's 














ANOTHER CORNER OF THE RUSSIAN SCENE. 


While Moscow experiences a “‘boom,”’ these little Russians of the famine district in 
Samara are being saved from starvation by the American Committee for the Relief 
In fact, the hard times throughout Russia are said to explain, 
* methods in Moscow. 


of Russian Children. 


in part, the return to ‘capitalistic’ 
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MUTT URN TO A SS 


Ai TripeA 


F you are thinking 2f giving some loved 
one the opportunities of a trip abroad, 
send the information blank below today! 


A new Christmas gift has been created. 
It is probably the greatest Christmas gift 
ever offered, because it brings the happiness 
of anticipation, the happiness of realization 
and the happiness of golden memories. 


This Christmas you may give some 
loved one the delights of an ocean voyage; 
new sights, strange lands; education and 
diversion that make life richer forever after. 


The ships are owned by the United 
States Government. They are operated by: 

Tue Unrrep States Lines from New 
York to Europe; 

Tue Apmrrac-Orrentat Line from 
Seattle to The Orient; 

Tue Paciric Maw Sreamsuie Com- 
PANY from San Francisco to The Orient 
via Honolulu; 





Write Today 


Send the information blank now! Thousands of Americans 


broad ~ 
The Gift Supreme 


The pulse will quicken at the thought of 


Information Dept. 2419 


si Morn ei i wut tit it i mt i WNNadidiit ie 


the voyage (it may be taken at the con- 
venience of the traveler), The mind will 
conjure up lightening views of the myriad 
delights to come. Then the trip itself— 
crowded days of seeing, hearing, living! 
And the years after, when cherished 
memories grow more and more lustrous! 
You will give all when you give a United 
States Government Travel Certificate. 
Find out about the greatest of all 
Christmas gifts. Find out about the swift, 
new U. S. Government ships that will 
carry your loved ones to the land of their 
dreams. You will be under no obligation, 


The U.S. Government Travel Certificate 


Troe Munson Sreamsuip Lines from 
New York to South America; 

Tue Los Ancetes SteamsHip Company 
from Los Angeles to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

All are experienced steamship operators 
and have made possible a service which is 
making the American Merchant Marine a 
tremendous success. 





INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. 8, Shipping Board 


Washington, D. C. 








are investigating this newest and greatest Christmas gift. 
The United States Government's literature will be sent 
you without any obligation, You ‘will recerve a free 
description of theU.S. Government Travel Certificate and 


a beautiful 1ew booklet showing actual photographs of My Name 
both the exteriors and interiors of the ships, Write for 
it today! Now, Christmas is not far away Address 





Please send without obligation the U. S. Government _ literature explaining the U. 5. 
Government Travel Certificate and the ships that go to [) Europe, [ 
The Orient, To Honolulu. 





) South America 2), 








U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Jim Henrys Column 


But a Job 
is a Job 


I needed a job once—badly. I dream 
about it now—years later. 

About everything else has happened 
to me, for that matter, but somehow 
being without a job was the worst. 

If it wasn’t that my kids think I am 
a great man, I would tell of some of 
the things I had to do to earn a living. 

What I am groping for is some way 
of ‘putting a little hope into you fellows 
who need a job, without patronizing you. 

We older men have all been through 
it. We all made our fight and won 
out according to our abilities. We all 
found our jobs just as you are certain 
to find yours. And the experience, 
bitter though it was, didn’t hurt us. 

It made men of us. 

But it’s about time I got to work 
at my own job of selling you a tube 
of Mennen Shaving Cream. 

It may seem heartless to sympathize 
with a fellow for being jobless and then 
try to take four bits away from him, 
but I don’t look at it that way. 

Whatever you do at this critical period, 
don’t admit for a minute that the best 
is too good for you. Don’t accept second 
rate stuff. To do that is fatal. 

Generally speaking, I don’t admire 
swank, but when a gritty kid is hanging 
on to his right to existence by his eye- 
brows, I don’t care if he puts on the 
front of a head waiter. 

So, even if it’s your last half dollar, 

I advise you to swagger into a drug 
store and demand Mennen’s. For a 

few minutes in the morning, anyway, 

it will put you on the level of captains of 
industry, movie stars and prize fighters. 

All the money in the world won’t buy 
a better shave than you can get with 
Mennen’s. It is one of the few things 
that has reached perfection. 

Say, I am going to be a good fellow 
and let you keep your fifty cents. 

If you are really out of a job, I will 
send my regular 10 cent demonstrator 
tube free. I'll even throw in a sample 
of Mennen Talcum for Men—a 
he-powder which is great for after 
shaving and bathing. It doesn’t show. 





Men on intimate terms with a pay 
envelope will please send the dime. 


7 
ux Heng 
(Mennen Salesman) 


THe Mennen Company 
Newark. NJ. U.S.A. 
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dwellings were being picked out one by 
one against the gray warp of eventide. 
Suddenly, as we drew nearer, in a great 
sweep, before dropping swiftly into Hodin- 
sky Field, on the tallest of Moscow’s 
buildings the incandescents broke out like 
the lights of a bombrocket, in festoons and 
figures. One could catch the white of 
tablecloths, and waiters moving about like 
flies on the icing of a cake. I felt somehow 
that, were it not for 





“No, no!” the lad broke in, hastily; 
“they just sing.” 

So we went. 

At the Café Riche it was different. The 
audience was not so blatantly nouveau 
riche as at the Krysha. There were fewer 
diamonds, and one could order beer with- 
out incurring the contempt of the waiter. 
Also, the plaintive strains of the Gypsy 
songs the Tziganes sang held the crowd 
spellbound and unchattering, as - good 
musi¢e always grips the Slav. Yet it was 
all so strange after a year ago, this open 
restaurant life—the lights, the bustle, the 
coat-check men, the flower-sellers and, 








the terrific clatter of 





our engine, I could 
have heard the strains 


of jazz. Over my 
shoulder Vladimir 
Simin, the courier, 


peered at the scene 
below and, catching 
sight of the roof with 
its festooned globes, 
waved his hand 
grandly. 

“*Krysha,”’ he said, 
much as a New 
Yorker of a genera- 
tion ago might have 
pointed out the New 
York Roof to a knit- 
goods buyer from Des 
Moines. ‘“‘We'll go 
there for supper. 
Music, wine, cabaret 
—everything you 
want,” he added 

















Photo irom International, 


A NEW SOVIET LOCOMOTIVE. 


proudly. 

Weswung on. Here 
and there along the 
streets I could discern 
street-cars crawling 
alight, like biological 
monsters, caterpillars 





It runs on the recently electrified Moscow-Petrograd line, the realiza- 

tion of a detail of Premier Lenin's scheme for an electrified Russia. 

Private capital is being invited to come into the country, however, 
nominally to keep such Government activities ‘‘on their toes.” 








bred out of glow- 

worms. From Skatchky black crowds were 
swarming homefrom theraces. In Petrov- 
sky Park there were merry-go-rounds, and 
hooths where lemonade and soda-pop were 
doubtless being sold to the unsuspecting 
youths and maids of Museovy. 

My head reeled. There flashed through 
my mind a vision of the dark, still streets, 
almost deserted at this hour, of the Russian 
capital of a year ago—such a thing as a 
rvof-garden undreamed of and horse-races 
as improbable as at a Methodist Sunday- 


| school pienie. Still dazed when we bumped 


to earth, I gaped at two smartly drest 


| young ladies, with summer sables about 


their necks and high-heeled slippers peeping 
from under swishing skirts, who had come 
to meet our German pilot. 

“So this is Moscow!”’ eried I. 

We went to the Krysha for supper— 
eaviar, sturgeon, rabchik (the Russian 
plover), cucumber salad, fruit tarts and 
real, not German, coffee. Even a krushon, 
the exquisite iced bowl of pink Kahetian 
wine, with strawberries and cherries and 
slices of pear floating in it, and a sound 
basis of cognac. Not New York itself 
eould have done better, and even New 
York would have paled at the bill—28,- 
000,000 rubles of 1921 or, as it was written 
on the check in the 1922 notation, “2,800 
rubles,”’ being $7. 

It was midnight when we left, and the 
roof was just beginning to fill with supper- 
seekers. 

“Want to go see the Tziganes?’’ my 
companion asked. 

“Now, listen,’ I said. ‘“‘You sound 
like a Neapolitan guide, and if it’s that 
you mean——”’ 


| above all, the seeming prosperity of it. 
True, the bread they give you is always 
black bread—white bread is difficult to 
come by and very expensive; but there is 
nothing wrong with the fish and the game, 
nor the way they are cooked, either. 


“But the following day, and the days 
succeeding,” Hibben, “I 
found that there was another side to the 
Moscow of ‘Nep,’ as they eall it there (tne 
initials of “New Economie Policy ”’)—the 


says Captain 


term applied to the eeconomie change of 
front by whieh buying and selling and 
manufacturing and retailing and banking 
and exchange gambling are permitted, 
specifically or tacitly, in the Russia of 
1922.”” For one thing: 

The beggars of the old days before the 
war—professional beggars, with stumps of 
sawed-off arms that they thrust under your 
nose, displaying all the staging of beggary 
as a fine art—are out again in force. They 
run after your droshky and follow you 
afoot, hobbling down the street with amaz- 
ing rapidity on crutches, with all the per- 
sistence that characterizes beggars in the 
East. Where last year thousands of help- 
less, inarticulate, starving ereatures died 
because they did not know how to beg, this 
year voluble mendicants crowd an almost 
equal deserving misery off the streets into 
dark corners of wretchedness, to die just 
the same. 

On the other hand, stores were opening 
every day. Literally one could see business 
| inereasing by the hour, and not just with 
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+. A Christmas Inspiration + 


An Architect, a Painter and a Sculptress United in Designing This Exquisite Lamp 












ae exclusive Fifth Avenue type of shops, where lamps 


The ay eas and coloring of most of the lamps 
are also works of art are shown, the equal of this 


of commercialism are the work of 





















































you see in 
designing departments of large ——, nate, rhe ——— . 

fruits of a deep knowledge of what m “popular *23Db on v9 “trom S18, >, Ww] a i, ound. ) > C,. tints 
seller.” But some people, the DECORATIVE ARTS Z aobbbvol oo is but 

LEAGUE committee felt'sure, would like a lamp de- a a. the Decorative Arts"League could 

signed purely with an eye to good taste, alampof / ae o : oo Out such a lamp at such a prix $3 50 
artistic proportions and harmonious tones,alamp / Fue | y ye 


only as a means of widening its : 
circle of usefulness could even the Think 


embod;ing grace, symmetry and beauty rather / 
j make such an offer. But with of it! 


than the long experience of the “salesman-de- 


signer’’ of what seems most in demand in retail ’ r : each purchase of this beautiful little 
stores 
Hence this exquisite little lamp you see pic- is : 5 , ~ 5 R This cele nes aetna 
tured, “ Aurora’ as it has beennamed byan . ae no ation of any kind. It simply means 
. that + name is registered on the League's 


artist, because of the purity of its Greek lines 
as one interested in things of real 


and tones. a i ° 
i . : - beauty and art for home decoration, so 
A Labor of Love Ae ; hats ae that as Artists who work with the 
; “ad Leagu be 


For the delicate work of designing a ie create new ideas they can 
lamp that should be a real work of art —s to you direct without de- 
instead of a mere unit : peetoey" 7 Dendence on dealers 
production, and yet shou a prac- 
tical and useful ardicle of hame-tus~ Send No Money 

e . e en- 
pone eg LO of a group Yo matter how many other — | 
of talented artists —one a famous “vou hay yh oe Some. you wil 
architect skilled in the practical ' mS lace just suited 
requirements of interior decor- ms dainty, chara: ung little 
ating, one a painter and genius Fe t inches high, 
in color effects, atene a << 4 >. Ly 
ress, a student o' base 
apg {in Paris. solid Medaltium, shaft of 

They caught the spirit spamatens ess brass. _Finished 
of the Le gue’s idea nm rich statuary bronze: 
and the designing of 
a —_- that wovld 
raise the artistic 
standards of home- 
lighting became to 
them a true labor 
of love. - Model 
after model was 


brown tone, or finished 
in ivory white with 

de of golden 
yellow. Inner re- 
flecting surface ts 
old rose. Shade 
holder perrit- 
ting adjust- 
ed, until at “anale; pus 
last a design 


emerged 
of lam 


ww 

not one o' ° 

the three —_ at 

could find piece 
plug 


a fault 





Harmonizes Everywhere 


Not a thing could be added or taken away without marring 
the general effect—not the sixty-fourth of an inch difference 
in any moulding or curve but would be harmful. And yet 
with all the attention to artistic effect the practic val know ledge 
of an experienced interior decorator has kept “Aurora” in 
perfect harmony with the actual requirements of the home. 

It blends with any style of furnishing, it adapts itself to 
boudoir or foyer-hall, to library or living room. And wher- 
ever you place it “Aurora” will add taste and refinement 


Every Detail Perfect 


One style of ornamentation after another was tried out, by 
the three talented artists collaborating in designing this 
lamp—only to yield in the end to the perfect simplicity of the 
classic Greek lines. 

Even such a small detail as the exact contour of the base 
was worked over and over again until it should blend in one 
continuous “stream” with the lines of the slender shaft. 


The graceful curves of the shaft itself, simple as they seem . he ah tee gt . , 
in tl “a i mr oak > besides furnishing, with its tiltable shade, a thoroughly prac- 
in the finished model, were the results of dozens of trials. The ticable and mellow light wherever required. 
shape, the exact size, and the soft coloring of the shade were Seize this opportunity now. Do not expect to find it again. 


the product of many experiments. The result is a master- 


. : 1p 7} Do not trust that it will be extended. Mail the coupon today. 
piece of Greek simplicity and balance. 


No money need be sent with it. 













You will rarely, if ever, get such a value again. Send no 
mone’ DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE 

Our Offer —m £41 a 178 Fifth Avemuc, New York, N. Y. COUPON 
the package. Weight of lamp shipped i ony five pounds. You may send me, at the mem- 

80 pos even to furthest points is i bers’ special price, an “ Aurora” 

If you Id not find the all we say of . Lamp, and I will pay the post- 


it, or all you expected of it, it back in five 





0 oe 
ip the cou Decorative If not sati I can 
— tmoen | 175 Fifth Avenue, New York, dey = with- Price) 
N.Y. in five days of re- 
fe and you are to refund my money in 
est in i iene eeians “Caheenet f tT 
Member” of the Decorative Arts League, Check finish desired: 
it distinctly understood iy pers Bronze (1) Ivory 
bership is to cost nothing, either now or St ’ 
later, and is to entail no obligation of any } i Re ae | 
It simply registers you as one interested in Address rate eeeteeeneeeeees 
hearing of really artistic new for home EE: EE 
Goeerations. Re I ~ toe 
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Save the Life of Your 
Tooth Enamel 


**‘Wash’’—Don’t Scratch or Scour Teeth 


RITTY, soapless tooth pastes may show quick results. 

If you scour away your skin, Nature can replace it. 

But even Nature will not replace tooth enamel once 
it has been worn away by gritty, soapless tooth pastes. 


COLGATE’S CLEANS TEETH THE RIGHT WAY 
“Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


IT IS A DOUBLE ACTION DENTIFRICE: 
(1) Loosens clinging particles. (2) Washes them away. 


Sensible in Theory. Healthy saliva is practically 
neutral, sometimes slightly alkaline. Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream is mildly alkaline, practically neutral, 
and cleanses without disturbing Nature's balance. 
Avoid dentifrices that are strongly alkaline or appreci- 
ably acid. Colgate’s helps to maintain the right mouth 
conditions. 


Correct in Practice. Harsh drugs and chemicals 
harm mouth tissues. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
does not contain them. Authorities agree that a 
dentifrice should do only one thing—clean teeth 
thoroughly. Colgate’s does this. No false claims are 
made that Colgate’s possesses any other virtue, but 
it does possess this one in a higher degree than any 
other dentifrice. 


COLGATE & CO. Est.1806 NEW YORK 







This Christmas put acheery, red ail 
tube of Ribbon Dental Cream a 
in every Christmas stocking. 






Deno densfie does 
oughly —no 
more. A LARGE tube 


costs 25¢-—why pay more? 
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pre-war stock, either, but with new things 
manufactured in Russia and bearing the 
stamps of the various great “trusts” that 
are the industry of Russia of the New 
Economie Policy. When I arrived, the 
riady, the enormous arcade of shops that 
lines the east side of the Red Square, as 
large as the Pennsylvania and Grand Cen- 
tral Stations put together, where thousands 
of small stores formerly sold everything 
from toys to jewelry, towels to fur coats, 
were still closed and boarded up, the arched 
glass roofs covered with cobwebs, and boxes 
of God knows what stacked in neglected 
piles in the vast aisles. Then presto! The 
boards were taken down, the arcades swept 
out, windows washed and drest, and all the 
shops suddenly opened, and great masses of 
people began milling around, looking, pric- 
ing, buying, and in the court in the center 
of the vast edifice, sitting at tables drinking 
tea and talking business, Russian fashion, 
quite as if no revolution had ever been- 
or ever would be, for the matter of that. 
Where the tea-tables stood, there was even 
a circular basin, in which lazy goldfish 
swam around, while idle men fed them 
chunks of white bread. 

Of course all of these stores in the riady 
did not open simultaneously by mere 
chance. It seems that it is Russia’s first 
attempt at the department-store game on 
a vast scale, with branches in every city of 
size throughout Russia—a sort of colossal 
Wanamakéer’s, Filene’s and Marshall Field’s 
combined—in which every former shop- 
owner is a stockholder, and the whole is 
backed by the Supreme Economie Council 
of Russia, which furnishes stock and build- 
ings, while each former shopowner runs his 
own shop as a department of the whole. 
With the mania in Russia for calling every- 
thing by strange combined names, made up 
of syllables or initials of a number of words, 
it was inevitable that this huge experiment 
in the department-store business should be 
ealled ‘“‘Gum,” the initials of ‘‘Govern- 
ment Universal Magazines,” and from one 
end of Russia to the other signboards that 
a year ago exhorted peasant or worker to 
espouse Communism, to-day extol the ad- 
vantages of purchasing at the ‘‘Gum.”’ 


Indeed, throughout Russia, records the 
writer, no change is more striking than that 
through which the posters, onee the glory 
and the novelty of the revolution, have sud- 
denly ceased to be. The smashing attacks 
on eapitalism, the appeals to brotherhood 
and cooperation between city worker and 
country farmer; designs depicting the in- 
vincible heroism of the Red Army; vast 
sweeps of flaming red calling the prole- 
tariat of the world to immediate revolt— 
they have simply disappeared. 

In their place, we are told— 


The advertisements of the State Elec- 
trical Trust, offering to put an electric light 
—and even an electric washing-machine— 
in every peasant’s izba-at moderate cost: 
“No village can afford to do without it. 
Write for particulars and estimates’’—or 
conjurations to use a certain well-known 
European brand of electric-light globe, 
that is not made in Russia, but soon will 
be. I could have wept when I visited the 
Ryazansky station, where once a club- 
room was railed off under an immense 
mural painting of compelling power, 
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The chief factor in shaving 
comfort has been the most 
neglected. That factor is 
your skin. When your 
face smarts it’s your skin 
that smarts. Williams’ 
Shaving Cream also pre- 
pares the skin for the 
shave. The first feel of 
lather -luxury will show 
you how tremendously 


symbolizing the coming of the revolution like 
a fecund Demeter. The club-room is gone 
and only long lines of people wait to buy 
tickets, money in hand, as in any railway 
station anywhere; the mural design of red- 
robed Demeter is still there, it is true, but 
the canvas is flopping loose from its frame, 
unheeded. 

It is in the markets, however, that the 
| change is most noticeable—the great public 
street-markets, at the Smolensky Gate and 
under the shadow of the Sukharov Tower 
and near the Nizhni-Novgorod station. A 
















year ago these were the refuges of the important that is. 
, needy, tolerated by the authorities on the 
theory that there would always be some 
who would be backward at fitting into the 


new arrangement of things whereby every 
one must work to eat, and permitting 
these inept ones an opportunity to dispose 


of their possessions while they learned the 
> ways of a workers’ state. Here the mem- 
f bers of the bourgeoisie gathered to offer 
# for sale the most amazing assortment of 
. articles, from diamonds and rings to bronze 
. French clocks and lace bedspreads of fabu- 


4 lous value; second-hand phonographic 
records, hypodermic needles, door-knobs, 
3 samovars, false teeth, ten-year-old fashion 























n magazines (in great demand!), family 4 ; i =e ie 
h photograph albums—and the market came - + — 
n to be a sort of salon, in which people of i e 

former wealth visited with one another : 
ly over their sales. CO e lu 
° To-day it is all changed; but, strangest a 
:t of all, many of those who sold their own | 1 
“ possessions then have not changed. They | Most lathers are made only 
of are still there—daughters of the bour- to soften beards. But that is not 
al geoisie, if you please, but to-day they are | 
9 not selling their own things. You see them | enough. 
D- with diamonds in their ears and sables | 
is carelessly swung from their bare shoulders, | When shaving hurts it’s your skin 
sores be + oecnlong < é : 
si] ges turing with lighted cigarets, and offering that hurts, not the hair. And until 
d- for sale, not the relics of genteel poverty, : 
is but wrist watches, rings, chains of gold, you prepare your skin as well as 
e. bracelets, marketable stuff that they _ your beard for the shave, you’re 
“a scoured the best homes to buy, reselling “an : " 
ip in the publie market at profits that range museing shaving : comfort. On 
is. from 100 per cent. to 1,000 per cent. shave with Williams’ shows von how 
nt It is the survival of the fittest, of course. | tremendously important that is. 
be Many who sold their last possessions a year | 
“~ ago have disappeared, dropt out of sight— | Williams’ Luxury Shaving Cream 
ne heaven knows what has become of them. | kei Pri it. Lim: 
on But others have learned the lesson of com- | tones up your skin. ‘runes %. Lam 
to merce, and where a sudden reverse of for- | bd bers it up and makes it supple. As a 
d- tune would, in another land, send them to result, the razor glides over your skin— 
: @ more or less ornamental secretaryship, 1 ickd Sactseil ‘off tates. 

have come to be shrewd traders! Caveat W | ; smoothly, quickly. Instead of irrita 
he emptor! The hall-mark on that chain is | iams tion—lather-luxury. Instead of razor- 
at stamped on a link that has been set in; -” , chafing—comfort. Instead of after- 
vas the chain is probably brass—but the price L xur ft fort 
. the haughty lady asks is the price of gold, cn) u y smart—aiter-comiort. 
id- and the more fool you if you pay it. . 6 
eks Nor is the M 5 Site withent tte Shaving Hundreds of thousands of men have 
od  eaPatepccapmaage the oe tee pes GN > F already discovered the new comfort of 
nd diversions for the tired business man, the Willi  lather-I Wen eon die 
ne lowly speculator who has become rich over e re am ; — ith y Fill t d 
a night through the New Economic Policy. aapyine) it without cost. =o & 
Je There is no Follies as yet, admits Captain | mail the coupon below 
on Hibben, but: 

Where a year ago, in the stringent Puri- 

tanism of Communism, the theaters of- 

fered largely opera, drama and the best 
lee- ballet in the world, with occasional | 
ght classical concerts by the extraordinary | 
e— Moscow Chorus of 100 voices or by the | 
ost: Moscow Symphony Orchestra, playing 
; it. without a leader, to-day the bars are down, --------——-—-------- 
—or the music halls as vulgar as one likes, ® GET- ACQUAINTED TUBE FREE 
own cabarets as blatant, musical comedies with 4 The J. B. Williams Co.. Glastonbury, Conn. 

avail : ; rtment 
“Fp FG GE | cutee egrets nnn ner 
. i ee cqua 

the houses of those whose taste is less refined, a naaes 
lub- but perhaps more human than that of the y= 
ense Peasants’, soldiers’ and workers’ deputies. 1 
wer, And the Hermitage, once Moscow's garden | Address. 
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MS the spirit of Christmas 

# thrills us anew with 
thoughts of giving, it is 

then that we wish to 

x 8 remember some dear one 
with a gift of fitting sentiment. 


(: 
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Such a gift is not chosen lightly, 
but with a care as thoughtful as the 
sentiment which inspired it. What 
then is more in keeping with the sin- 
cerity of your regard than a watch 
—a reliable movement in a beautiful 
Wadsworth Case? 


In the watch cases pictured here 
you see some of the newest and finest 
examples of Wadsworth artistry— 
cases which for beauty and exactness 
of fit have never been surpassed. 
Among the many exquisite creations 
of the Wadsworth artists you will 


A few of the many rich examples of case making 
designed and fashioned by the Wadsworth artists. 
q illustrations show the cases considerably 
smaller than actual size 


WadsworthCases 








find one well fitted to bear your mes- 
sage of affection. 


For more than thirty years 
Wadsworth Cases have dressed and 
protected the leading watch move 
ments. Many of the most beautiful, 
most popular watch-case designs 
with which you are acquainted are 
Wadsworth creations. 


When you buy a watch select a 
movement that your jeweler will rec- 
ommend and see that it is dressed in 
a Wadsworth Case. The Wadsworth 
name in a watch case is your assur- 
ance of correct design, finest material 
and perfect workmanship. 


Tue WapswortH Watcu Case Company 
Dayton, Kentucky, suburb of Cincinnati, O. 
Case makers for the leading watch movements 
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Illustrating the character of an artistry which 
builds beauty and endurance into the finest watch 
cases of today. The illustrations show the cases 
considerably smaller than actual size 
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Eager to work for you— 
and pay you wages besides 


Eager, yes—on the job night and day. 
That part is easy. You recognize it as 
describing your telephone and electric 
light service. 

But what’s that about paying you 
wages? Is it a dream? No, and here’s 
the way to make it real. 

Invest in your telephone or electric 
light and power company’s securities, and 
your money will earn these wages. 

The wages are good. A glance at the 
interest tables in your newspaper will 
show you that. 

The wages are steady. No slack times 
here. The need for electric service is 
constantly growing. 

Your money is safe. This is true be- 
cause these companies are regulated by 
your representatives on the state public 
utility commission. 

The investment is good in another sense 
too. It will help your town develop 
right, because it will help your telephone 
company and electric light company to 
extend their service—so necessary now 
for the new homes which must be built 
and for the normal growth in business. 

Why not make it possible for these 
companies to work all the harder for you 
and your town? You are interested in 
good investments. Herc’s a class worth 
looking into. 


estern Electric 
Company 


Since 1869 makers and distributors 
of electrical equipment 
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of many theatrical delights, is again going 
strong—and not only as half a dozen 
theaters, but as a gambling-house, as well. 

I went one night at midnight, with 
another American. Getting in is rather 
like getting into a London night club—you 
propose yourself for membership, pay an 
initiation fee, and then get a membership 
eard on your own recognizance, which en- 
titles you to enter whenever you like at the 
usual admission of a dollar. Within there 
are Chinese lanterns scattered about to 
give the place a rakish air, and various 
rooms with play tables, mostly for chemin 
de fer and straight baccarat. These games 
were too complicated for us, tho the tables 
were fairly full, and we sought the roulette 
room. At one end of this was a ticket 
window where one bought paper counters— 
rubles are cumbersome to play with, and 
too much time is lost in examining water- 
marks to see if they are counterfeit, so 
eash play is forbidden. 

In the center of the room hung a great 
yellow, oblong Chinese lantern, with weird 
figures painted on its sides, that cast 
strange shadows on the walls, leaving the 
table itself in a blaze of light. About the 
table were crowded precisely the same 
faces that one sees at Monte Carlo or 
Deauville or Palm Beach—the gamblers, 
men and women, perhaps born and not 
made, but certainly never unmade. I 
recall in the old days before the revolution 
there used to be a Russian noble who lived 
on his estates all year, in some isolated 
part of Russia, seraping together every 
kopeck he could wring from the peasants 
on his land. Then one day in the fall he 
would come to Petrograd with all he had 
amassed and go to the Imperial Yacht 
Club and stake the whole sum on a single 
bank at baccarat. If he won, he would go 
to Paris with his winnings; if he lost, he 
went back to his estates the next day, to 
begin another year of scraping together still 
another stake. 

Well, the gamblers at the Hermitage 
were like that—gambling was food and 
drink and joy and sorrow and life and death 
to them. They kept intricate tables in 
little notebooks and played complicated, 
futile systems, after the manner of the 
devotees of roulette the world over.. The 
long-handled paddles that picked up the 
paper counters from the table like minia- 
ture flapjacks dealt them all that life held. 
It was knowing this that the Russian 
Government licensed the gambling-house. 

“If they want to gamble,” said th« 
authorities, ‘‘we’ll give ’em a table with 
two zeros, so that they simply can’t win— 
and then we'll apply the profits to the 
reduction of the taxes. of honest folk.” 
And so it is done. 

As I watched a woman in evening dress, 
smoking a cigaret in a long jade holder, 
place her wagers with a flash of smooth, 
white arms into the strong light and back 
again into the shadows, a man jostled my 
elbow. It was the head-waiter at my hotel. 

‘‘Gambling and Communism,” he said, 
grinning. ‘‘A strange combination!’’ I 
puzzled over the remark. There seemed 
to lurk in it somewhere an implication that 
Communism should be too fine to permit 
anything so sordid as gambling. 

**Sell me one of your counters,”’ I said, 
and handed him a million rubles. And 
because the only number I could reach 
over the backs of the players was thirty-six, 
I put my counter on that. 














The croupier spun the wheel. The little 
ivory ball began to click against the metal 
compartments. 

“* Bolsheh nichevo!”’ the croupier droned. 
The ball came to a stop in the spinning- 
wheel. ‘‘ Tridtzatshest, krasnoc, chotnye. 


I could not believe my ears, but peering 
over the heads of the players I saw the ball 
in the eup of thirty-six. The beautiful 
lady in evening dress smilingly made room 
for me beside her. The head-waiter offered 
me all of his counters if I would but share 
my luck with him. But I cashed in my 
winnings and we came away. 

Outside, the cool night air of Moscow 
under the stars felt surprizingly clean after 
the close and smoky atmosphere of the 
gambling-room. Groups of beggars hung 
about the door. Cab-drivers shouted. 
We turned down the still street to walk 
home. From the shadows there emerged 
two women, and as we approached they 
stept out and accosted us boldly. 

“All the blessings of civilization,” said 
my friend. 

Captain Hibben soon afterward went to 
talk the situation over with Leon Trotzky, 
formerly of the Bronx, New York City, 
now with Lenin, the outstanding figure 
among the controllers of Russia’s destiny. 
Trotzky not only had a good word to say 
for his Red Capitalism, but he improved 
the opportunity by making a definite offer 
of disarmament if America would show the 
way. As for the form of capitalism now 
rampant in Russia, Paxton Hibben quotes 
him as saying: 


“You think that is the same as the sys- 
tem in the United States? How do your 
people profit by private ownership of the 
railways? They pay the railways and 
their private owners. Here, the railways 
pay us. Who gets the profit out of your 
coal mines—the consumer? Nota chance! 
But with us, for every doilar the coal opera- 
tors make for themselves, they make a 
dollar for the Russian people—a dollar 
which decreases the cost of running the 
Government by just so much, and is there- 
fore so much less out of the pockets of the 
people as a whole in taxation. 

“Tf the man who has made his money 
out of running the mines wants to buy dia- 
monds with it, or champagne, he can. 
But when he does, he again pays the Rus- 
sian people for the privilege of indulging 
in luxuries. 

“Tf, on the other hand, our great indus- 
tries were simply pure government monop- 
olies there might be a tendency for them to 
stagnate and grow less efficient. So we 
invite the competition of outside private 
capital to keep them on their toes.” 


In the meantime, however, as Hibben 
pointed out to Trotzky, ‘‘there is a lot of 
misery and wretchedness and ruin in 
Russia to-day,’’ whoever and whatever is 
responsible for it. The Survey editorially 
sums up one phase of this misery and ruin 
in the following paragraphs: 


Colonel Haskell cables that over a million 
children will have to be fed until next sum- 
mer. Tchitcherin states that ‘without 
help from abroad it is not possible to sup- 
port those who are still suffering from last 
year’s famine.” A cable to the Chicago 
Daily News from Samara reports that 
Pugachev County, “one of the worst 
centers of last year’s Russian famine, is 
threatened with even a worse time during 
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lithe Other Good Cidseme 


EW YORK CENTRAL LINES in the past 
N twelve years have paid $202,000,000 in 
taxes. 

The annual tax payments to the Federal 
Government, and to the states, counties and 
municipalities through which the 12,200 miles 
of New York Central Lines extend, increased 
from $9,681,000 in 1910 to $30,244,000 in 1921. 

Taxes are taking an increasingly larger share 
of revenues. Since 1910 the gross earnings 
have doubled, while taxes paid out of these 
earnings have increased three-fold. 

Taxes are now far in excess of dividends. 
The New York Central Railroad Company — 
the parent company of the system—is now 
paying $3 in taxes for every $2 in dividends. 

The thirty million dollar tax bill paid by the 
New York Central Lines in 1921 was one- 
ninth of all the taxes paid by the railroads of 
the United States. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON & ALBANY ~ MICHIGAN CENTRAL ~ BIG FOUR ~ PITTSBURGH SIAKE ERIE 
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Mechanical Accuracy 


Assurance of safety demands mechanical precision. 


Although the human element is liable to err, the devices 
of safety that man has perfected are not. 


The Security against costly errors in bookkeeping, 
that Elliott-Fisher renders, may be compared with that 
of the Block System to the engineer, and the Beacon to 
the mariner. 


Daily, visual proof of every entry the operator makes 
is furnished by FE lliott-Fisher. 


You can scarcely estimate the saving in time, labor and 
expense resulting from the knowledge that your records 
are in perpetual balance—completely written and me- 
chanically proven. 









Call in our representative in 
your city and ask him to show 
you how Elliott-Fisher produces 
more accounting information, 
better records, faster, at less 
cost, and with absolute mechani- 
cal accuracy. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER BEST MEETS THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF MODERN AC- 
_COUNTING BY FURNISHING: 
INSTANT PROOF OF ACCURACY 
Without Extra Work or Effort. 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION— 
The Flat Writing Surface makes possible 
the writing of many records at one opera- 
tion. 
PERFECT LEGIBILITY— 
On original and required copies. 
COMPLETE DETAILS— 
Written description as well as figures. 
CURRENT INFORMATION— 
Facts and figures readily obtainable. 





The Elliott-Fisher representa- 
tive will gladly help analyze 
your accounting problems and, 
without placing you under any 
obligation, make a written re- 
port of what Flliott-Fisher can 
do for vou. 








There Is One Which 
Fits Your Business 






ELLIOTT-FISHER COMPANY. 
43rd STREET AND MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Branch Offices in All Large Cities 


ott-Fisher 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 
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the coming winter.”’ A Paris cable to the 
New York Times says that ‘‘in Moseow 
the fact is no longer concealed that the 
populations of the cities will have an even 
harder life this winter than last”; and 
Walter Duranty, The Times correspondent, 
wired from Moscow on October 14: “Five 
million persons will face death by starva- 
tion from December until the next harvest, 
and two or three million more from March. 
That is the aftermath of last year’s crop 
failure, and in certain areas this year's 
failure also.” Paxton Hibben, secretary of 
the American Committee for Relief of 
Russian Children, who has just returned 
from an extensive investigation of crop 
conditions in the famine area, declares 
that land which should have produced 40 
to 45 bushels to the acre has averaged only 
3 bushels, while the acreage sown is only 
10 per cent. of the 1914 acreage and but 66 
per cent. of the 1921 acreage. He quotes 
field-workers of the Quakers, the Nansen 
Committee and the Dutch and Swedish 
Red Cross societies as predicting that the 
approaching winter will be worse than last 
winter, especially for the children, of whom 
there are some 600,000 famine orphans 
in Russia and 400,000 in the Ukraine. 

Meanwhile, Leo Kammenev, head of 
the Ail-Russian Central Famine Relief 
Committee, reports that floods in the north- 
west of Russia (Petrograd, Tver, Pskov, 
Novgorod, Smolensk, Olonetz and the 
Karelian Republic) have left 965,000 souls 
without food, while crop shortages in the 
Volga and Ural famine areas leave 4,137,- 
000 who will have to be fed elsewhere, a 
total of 5,102,000 requiring relief, exclusive 
of the famine orphans. He says: 

It should be borne in mind that the 
population of the above districts were in 
the clutches of famine in 1921 and were in 
starving condition in 1920, as well. Asa 
result, they have now exhausted all their 
food and economie resources. The poultry 
and smaller live stock have been eaten by 
the population during the recent hunger 
years. A large proportion of the cattle, 
including both horses and mileh cows, 
have also been slaughtered. 





The Correct Procedure.—William Dou- 
blex is noted for his nerve, his shortness of 
temper, and his seareity of cash. While 
he was seated at a lonely breakfast in his 
club one morning, a debt collector broke 
in, through the drowsiness of the porter at 
the door, and presented his bill. 

“Sir,”’ said William, glaring at him, “is 
this all you know of the usages of decent 
society? To present a bill to a man break- 
fasting, sir? Do you know that you are 
an intruder in this elub, sir? Do you 
know I eould eall the servants and have 
you thrown out? If you wish to talk 
business, go outside and send in your card.” 

The collector went out and sent in his 
eard. William picked it up between thumb 
and forefinger, adjusted his monocle, and 
read it. 

“Tell the gentleman,’ he said, sweetly, 
“that I'm not in.’’—Tit-Bits. 





The Powerful Ad.—Potice Orricer (to 
actress)—‘‘So you got your pearls back, 
miss?”’ 

FLossize Foorticgnts—Yes; isn’t adver- 
tising wonderful—here they are, real ones: 
my pearls were merely imitation.’’—Lon- 
don Opinion. 

















SOVIET RUSSIA TO-DAY — 
Continued from page 16 











(October 12, 1922), the Soviet Govern- 
ment ceded also-to Poland a part of 
White Russia with a territory of more 
than 100,000 square kilometers and with 
4,500,000 Russian population. 

Finally, Bessarabia, one of the richest 
agricultural provinces in the South of 
Russia, passed to Roumania. It was oc- 
eupied by the Roumanian Army soon after 
the Bolshevist revolution. The - Soviet 
Government has not abandoned its claims 
to this part of the former Russian Empire, 
tho its allotment to Roumania has been 
sanctioned by the Allied Powers, exclusive 
of the United States. 

The other Russian frontiers underwent 
no serious changes, with the exception of 
the Caucasus, where the Soviet Govern- 
ment ceded to Turkey the districts of 
Kars and Ardaghan according to the 
Moscow Treaty of March 16, 1921. Thus, 
we are told, Russia has lost immense 
areas with a total population of about 
forty-five millions. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT 


Despite these losses of non-Russian 
population, it appears that there still re- 
mained in Russia a number of non-Russian 
nationalities; and to appreciate their status 
under the Soviet régime we are asked to 
note Article II of the Constitution of the 
Russian Socialistie Federated Sovict Re- 
public, dated July 10, 1918, which declares 
that the Russian Soviet Republic is 
‘‘founded on the basis of the free alliance 
of free nations as a federation of the Na- 
tional Soviet Republic.” Article VIII of 
the Constitution makes it clear that the 
central power ‘‘confines itself to laying the 
basie principles of the federation of the 
Soviet Republies of Russia. 
and peasants of each nation have the right 
to decide for themselves, at their own con- 
gress of soviets, whether they desire, and 
under what form, to participate in the 
federal government and in other federal 
institutions.’ During the years 1918, 
1919, 1920, and 1921, about 25 republics and 
autonomous areas came into being in Rus- 
siaz, territory and, moreover, we are told by 
the Moscow Isviestia that as late as 
August 1 the new autonomous area of 
Coren in the Caucasus was created. It is 
in the Cireassian region of Adygueisk with 
Krasnodar as administrative center. 


WHAT A SOVIET REPUBLIC IS LIKE 


A good way, perhaps, to form an idea of 
a typical Soviet republic is to take a con- 
crete example. The Bashkir Republic was 
born on May 22, 1920, and a study of its 
constitution is the best means to get an 
impression of the status of the republics 
and autonomous areas linked up with 
Soviet Russia. Article I of the Constitu- 
tion of the Bashkir Republic informs us 
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Light — 
The Civilizer 


HEN night fell upon an ancient or 

medieval city its streets Were usually 
deserted. There was no light from lamps— 
just the stars overhead and the darkness be- 
low. Thieves and cutthroats prowled in the 
shadows. 


Light is a civilizer—a power that works 
for law, order and progress. To the study 
and improvement of artificial light, Mazpa 
SERVICE, centered in the Research Labora- 
tories of the General Electric Company, is 
dedicated. 


It is through Mazpa Service, radiating 
the world’s latest knowledge of lighting im- 
provements, as well as the discoveries of the 
scientists of the Research Laboratories of the 
General Electric Company, that the rapid 
development of the modern electric lamp has 
been achieved. Lamps marked Mazpa have 
behind them years of accumulated scientific 
study, tests and discoveriesof Mazpa SERVICE. 


RESEARCH GLEAMS 
Gleam 9 


Through systematic research 
the tungsten filament lamp, in 
its vacuum and gas-filled forms, 
was developed. Through re- 
search the unknown lamp of 
the future will probably be 
evolved, and through Mazpa 
Service the details of its con 
struction will be taught to au- 
thorized lamp manufacturers. 
Only lamps thus developed 
through this organized, system- 
atic research by the General 
Electric Company, are marked 
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Under-inflation 


is the same as extra weight 


Not enough air in your tires is equivalent 


to a heavier car 


If your tires are not fully inflated, the weight of the 
car presses down the side walls. 

If you drive with not enough air, it is the same as 
if your car were much heavier than it is. 

The tires flex and bend as they roll over the road. 
The side walls are depressed too much, and every 
bump puts strain on the fabric or cords. 

Be sure your tires are properly inflated at all times. 
Own a Schrader Tire Pressure Gauge and use it. That 
is better and more economical than guessing about air. 

The Schrader Universal Tire Pressure Gauge tells 
you instantly and accurately the air pressure in your 
tires. It tells you when you need air and when you 
are putting in too much. 

The Schrader Gauge is.an accurate gauge, especially 
accurate because it is used in connection with Schrader 
Valve Insides and Schrader Universal Valves, which 
are standard equipment on every make of pneumatic 
tires in the United States and Canada. 

It will last for years. Sold by garages, nardware 
stores and motor accessory shops. Price $1.25 (in 
Canada $1.50). A special type for trucks and wire 
wheels is $1.75 (in Canada $2.00). 











A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 
Chicago Toronto London 


Manufacturers of Schrader Valve Insides and Valve Caps, 
Packed in Metal Boxes of Five Each 


SCHRADER 
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that this republic is ruled by the Soviets 
*“‘along the lines of the Russian Socialistic 
Federated Soviet Republic.”” But Articles 
II, III, and IV state that all the ministers of 
the Bashkir Republic are responsible to 
the Moscow Executive Committee and sub- 
ject to the Moseow People’s Commissa- 
riats. In other words, say Russian Liberal 
writers, the Bashkir ministers “‘play the 
réle of provincial officials of the central 
government at Moscow.” 

The Liberal and other anti-Soviet intel- 
lectual Russians who have been expelled 
from their country by the Soviet Govern- 
ment, are said to number above two thou- 
sand, and are located in various parts of 
Continental Europe, England, and the 
United States. In addition to the intel- 
lectuals there is a large body of industrial 
and trade leaders who are in safe haven in 
the same regions. These Russians publish 
books, newspapers and periodicals about 
Russian interests, and it is from their 
presentation of the case of Soviet Russia, 
based on Soviet official publications, that 
we are able to get a complete picture of 
Russian conditions. 

Reverting to the Bashkir Republic, they 
point out that Article V and last of the 
Soviet Constitution declares that ‘‘the 
Bashkir Republic is supplied with all 
financial and technical means needed” by 
the Russian Soviet Republic, so that it 
would appear that the Bashkir Republic 
has neither a budget nor resources of its 
own. The Bashkir Soviets, we are told 
further, can not legislate for themselves, 
but have to submit to all the laws and de- 
erees issued by the Moscow Executive 
Committee. The conclusion to be drawn, 
according to these Liberal Russian writers, 
is that the Bashkir Republic is no more 
independent of the central government at 
Moscow than are the administrative divi- 
sions or provinces, which are shown on the 
map by numerals without a circle. This 
same statement is applied by Liberal Rus- 
sians to all the autonomous republics and 
areas as well as the labor communes, for 
their constitutions are described as ‘“‘ vary- 
ing only insignificantly from the tenor and 
purport of the Constitution of the Bashkir 
Republic.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S “INDEPENDENT” 
REPUBLICS 


There are: five so-called independent 
republics allied with Soviet Russia, namely: 
White Russia, Ukraine, Georgia, <Azer- 
baijan, and Armenia. Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
and Armenia enjoy wider scope of freedom 
than White Russia and the Ukraine, it 
appears, and for the purpose of illustration 
we shall cite the case of Azerbaijan. In the 
Moscow Isviestia it is stated that the Con- 
stitution of Azerbaijan is based on a bi- 
lateral treaty signed by Azerbaijan, and 
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RADIO CAN BE BEAUTIFUL AS WELL AS MUSICAL 


HE Lyradion is the most versatile musical 

instrument ever built; it is either a high- 

powered radio receiving instrument or a 

reproducing phonograph with a wonderful 
perfection of natural tone. 

The secret of the Lyradion’s power and sweetness 
lies in the patented Seabrook Amplifying Horn made 
of a cast clay composition, which, having no vibrat- 
ing properties of its own can neither add tb nor 
detract from the selection broadcasted or recorded. 

Radio cannot depend for it’s future upon ear 
phones, tin horns, or loose batteries and wires strewn 
over the floor any more than the phonograph could 
have survived as a musical instrument under similar 
condition. 

The Lyradion is a piece of furniture that 
will match any home—radio or phonograph 
are heard perfectly through the same horn 
by a roomful of friends. 

And, best of all, you hear the voice, the 
violin, the orchestra—even the piano—in the 
original tone because the Lyradion receives 
without distortion and amplifies without fault. 

When winter comes, and evenings are 
long, tune your Lyradion to Chicago, De- 
troit, Newark, Schenectady, Atlanta, Kansas 





City, Davenport, Pittsburgh, or Fort Worth, Texas 
—extend your family circle to include the Nation. 


Hear music before unknown to you—hear Grand 
Opera—dance to distant “jazz” orchestras—hear the 
news of the world —become acquainted with new 
personalities —all by Radio—all with no cost to 
you after you own the instrument —and all within 
your own home. 


Let us tell you more about the Lyradion—the 
newest and most marvelous instrument ever known 
for home entertainment. 


Let us put a Lyradion in your home 
for demonstration — for tone— for dis- 
tance—as a radio—or as a 
phonograph. 

If it satisfies—if it enter- 
tains —if it pleases—make it 
your Christmas present to the family — any- 
way, write for the Lyradion Catalog show- 
ing 12 beautiful period models of radio only 
or radio and phonograph combinations from 
$250 to $1,100. 

Special Models Concert Grande Size for 
Theatres, Clubs, Drawing Rooms, Churches, 
Lodges, etc., $750 to $2,150. 
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LYRADION MANUFACTURING CO., MISHAWAKA, IND. 
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ll days 
to RIO 


The S. S. “Pan America” 
carried the representatives of 
the United States Govern- 
ment to the Brazilian Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Rio dc 
Janeiro in only 11 days. This 
record time is maintained on 
every trip by the swift U.S. 
Government ships, operated 
by the Munson Steamship 
Lines to South America. 
Besides being the fastest,they 
are the most modern and lux- 
urious vessels that sail to 
South America. Now new 
low rates are offered you 


Write for Booklet 


If you are planning an ocean trip, 
send the information blank below. 
Your Government has prepared a 
new booklet telling about your ships. 
Send for it today. It contains a host of 
exquisite views of the ships. Every 
American will be proud of them as 
he turns the pages. It will be sent 
without any obligation. 


INFORMATION BLANK 


To U. S. Shipping Board 
Information Desk Washington, D. C. 
M. 2418 


Please send without obligation the U. S. Govern- 
ment Booklet giving travel facts. 1am considering 
a trip to South America 1), Europe (1), Orient CO). 
I would travel 1st class (1), 24 (C), 34 0. 


If 1 go date will be about______ 
My Name__ 
Business or Profession 
Street No. or R. F. D.— 


 —— 











State__ — 


oF 











For information regarding reservations address 
Munson Steamship Lines 
67 Wall Street New York City 


Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
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Russia as two independent contracting 
But Liberal Russian writers con- 
tend that this is only by way of phrase, for 


| the treaty provides that the Azerbaijan 


Commissariats of War, National Economy, 
Foreign Trade, Food Supply, Ways of 
Communication, Posts and Telegraphs and 
Finances, are under the control of Moscow. 
It is pointed out, however, that the Azerbai- 
jan Government has the right to issue its 
own bank-notes. It has its own sources of 
revenue and its own budget, but we are 
told that its budget is controlled by the 
authorities at Moseow. In the realm 
of foreign trade, however, it enjoys a cer- 
tain freedom, it appears, for Azerbaijan 
may enter into commercial relations with 
Persia, Turkey, Georgia, and Armenia, 
without the mediation of Moscow. 

But the joker in this arrangement, say 
Russian Liberal writers, is that the rich 
Baku oil-fields of Azerbaijan, containing a 
wealth familiar by report to the whole 
are exploited and administered 
by the Russian Soviet Government with- 
out a word of say by the Azerbaijan au- 
thorities. 

According to the Moscow Isviestia, the 
privilege of having direct commercial rela- 
tions with Turkey made of the trans- 
caucasian republics ‘‘an economic appen- 
dix of Constantinople.” 
tween the transcaucasian republics and 
Moscow, we are told, became so loose that 
Turkish currency began to take the place of 
Soviet rubles in Batum. Consequently in 
September and October, 1922, the Moscow 
authorities curtailed the autonomy of the 
transeaucasian republics, and it appears 
that they set up a barrier of tariffs to 
isolate them from the outer world so they 
would be bound to draw closer to Soviet 
Russia. The tax in kind levied on them by 
the Moseow Government was extended to 
Azerbaijan this year, altho hitherto Azer- 
baijan had not felt this tax. The conclu- 
sion of Russian Liberal writers is, therefore, 
that ‘‘even the most free of the Soviet Inde- 
pendent Republics are far from being vir- 
tually independent,” and while “‘ they enjoy 
a degree of autonomy, in all important 
matters they remain under the jurisdiction 
of Moscow.” 


UKRAINE AND WHITE RUSSIA 


Altho the Treaties of Alliance between 


The trade ties be- | 





Ukraine and Soviet Russia and between | 


White Russia and Soviet Russia are 
claimed by the Soviet Government to pro- 
vide autonomy for Ukraine and for White 
Russia, Liberal Russian writers assert that 
“‘all the economic resources of the two 
countries are unreservedly in the hands of 
Mosecow.”’ The Donietz coal and the 
southern metallurgical and mining indus- 
tries are financed and administered and 
supplied by the All-Russian Council of 
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Special Fall and 
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SCYTHIA, Noy. 25th 
TUSCANIA, Dec. 6th 
CARONIA, Feb. 10th 
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Clark’s Round the World and Mediterranean Cruises 


Jan. 22nd and Feb. 3rd, 1923; 120 days $1000 up; 
65 days $600 up. Write for programs. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 401 Times Building, New York 
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INVENTORS should write for 


PATENTS. Free Guide Books and RECORD 


OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send mcdel or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 Sth Washington, D. C. 
INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent fo 
yee for our guide book “HOW 
Ju GET YOUR PATEN model or sketch and 
description of your Cocaine and we will give opinion of 


its patentable nature. 
RANDOLPH 


& CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 
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National Economy as if there were no | 
political dividing line between Russia and | 
Ukraine, they say, and cite in proof of this 
assertion the Bogdanoff Report of the All- 
Russian Council of National Economy in 
the Moscow official Jsviestia of October 18, 
1922. By Moscow decrees, we are told 
also, the tax in kind and all other taxes and 
levies are assessed by the Moscow authori- 
ties for all the federated Republics includ- 
ing the Ukraine. All the regulations con- 
cerning the courts of justice, the police and 
all the codes of laws, civil aad criminal, 
are adopted by Moscow for the whole 
country, including Ukraine: 

Anti-Soviet observers further declare 
that Russia proper, as well as all the repub- 
lies and autonomous areas on Russian 
territory, are “ruled by the Communist 
party.”” The attitude of the Communist 
party toward the independence of the 
different racial groups is said to have been 
formulated by Zinovieff, as early as Jan- 
uary 14, 1918, when, speaking before the 
Congress of the Soviets, he said: 


“Our party has always struggled against 
federalism inside of our party organization. 
We are in favor of centralization. One 
need not be a prophet to predict that the 
federation of the States will give way to the 
proletarian drift toward unity. This is 
the reason why we wish our party to be 
centralized.” 


This Congress passed a resolution, we 
are told, to the effect that ‘‘the Ukrainian, 
White Russian, and other Communist 
organizations must be unreservedly sub- 
jected to the Central Moscow Committee 
of the Communist party.” The attitude 
of the ruling party, say anti-Soviet writers, 
has “‘remained unchanged throughout five 
years and enables us to understand how 
the federal Soviet machinery works.” 
This machinery is unified, it appears, by 
the dominance of the Communist elements 
in the central institution as well as in the 
administrative provinces, republics and 
autonomous areas. We are reminded that 
after the defeat of General Denikin’s army, 
at the end of 1919, the Red troops occupied 
Ukraine and, at the end of 1920, Transcau- 
casia, where they set up Communist Soviet 
Governments which concluded with Mos- 
cow the treaties above cited. Thus was 
formed, aceording to anti-Soviet state- 
ments, the ‘‘federated Soviet Republic 
by name, which remains in fact, as has been 
seen, a centralized State.” 


RUSSIA’S DIMINISHED POPULATION 


Russia has lost not only territory and the 
population in territory no longer Russian, 
anti-Soviet writers point out, but the Rus- 
sian population in Russia proper has greatly 
dwindled. -One Russian writer says that 
“the famine has become a permanent Rus- 
sian institution” and it will continue to 


take its toll of Russian lives. A well-| work demandi 


known Russian economist, Mr. Masloff, 
who for four years remained in Russia 
under Bolshevism and worked in various 
Soviet organizations, writes in his book, 





























‘TIME will tell—it has told! 


Ten years have now elapsed since Key- 


stone Copper Steel was first placed upon the 
market as possessing unexcelled rust-resistance. Our origi- 
nal claims for this copper steel alloy have been fully sub- 
stantiated—and the years continue to add to the weight 
of evidence and to further prove the superiority of 


KEYSTONE 


Rust-resisting Copper Steel 


for Black and Galvanized Sheets and Roofing Tin Plates. We have 
assembled in a brief booklet a few of the outstanding facts showing 
the excellence of Copper Steel, together with opinions of eminent 
authorities, official photograph of weather tests, and graphic chart 
showing corrosion losses of steel and iron sheets. This booklet is 
of particular interest to users of sheet metal—and will be gladly sent 
you upon request. 


Our service and brands, known the world over, mean much to the 
man whose needs require this maximum of substantial quality and 
dependability from sheet metal products. For building construct- 
ion—roofing, siding, gutters, spouting, eaves trough, sheet metal 
and tin work—use Keystone Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets and 
Roofing Tin Plates—the highest quality obtainable. Sold by leading 
metal merchants, and used by leading contractors and builders. 


Apollo Black 


GALVANIZED SHEETS SHEET PRODUCTS 
American Bessemer Steel Sheets, 
American Open Hearth Steel Sheets, 
Keystone Copper Stee! Sheets, Auto- 
mobile Sheets—all grades, Special 
Sheets for Stamping, Electrical 
Sheets, Stove and Range Sheets, 
J ing and FE ing Stock, 
Steel Barrel and Keg Stock, Ceil- 
ing Sheets, Black Plate, Etc., Etc. 








-K EYSTONE 
Galvanized Sheets with the copper 
steel alloy base are unequaled for 
Culverts, Flumes, Tanks, Roofing, 
Siding, Spouting, Gutters, Cornices 
and al! forms of exposed sheet metal 


Reeling Tin 


High grade plates, carefully manu- 
detail 





factured in every 
to @ vounds ti 
Ooke and Charcoal Bright Tin Plates. 


Manufactured by AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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pm this winter 


and every travel 
comfort reason for 
gping via the Santake 


Vr CAN motor every day over 
perfect highways— by ped sea or 
along the base of green-clad moun- 
tains. There are big resort hotels and 
inns —or you can rent a bungalow 
enjoy your own rose garden. 








Golf links galore and excellent 
schools for your children. 

The Santa Fe operates four daily 
trains to California. One of them 
—the California Limited—is ex- 
clusively for first-class travel. 


Fred Harvey serves all the meals 
“all the way.” 


Spick-and-span new steel equi 

ment on the California Limi 

There are Pullmans via Grand Canyon! 
National Park to Los Angeles, on both the 
California Limited and the Missionary. We 
will arrange your Pullman reservations so 
you can stay at the Canyon any number of 
days and be assured of space when resum- 
ing journey. 

Why not visit Southern Arizona 


returning? It is a at Castle 
Springs, Chandler. 
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**Russia After Four Years of Revolution’ 
(Paris) that: 


** According to the data of the Moscow 
Commissariat of Health, the Russian death- 
rate in 1919 is estimated at 74.9 per 
1,000 as against 25.4 in 1917; while the 
birth-rate in 1919 was only 13 per 1,000 a: 
against 39.4 in 1917. According to ¢6m- 
putations of the Economie Section of the 
Russian Industrial and Financial Associa- 
tion in Paris, which are based on official 
Soviet data, the population of 22 provinces 
of European, Russia, which numbered 
about 30,000,000 in 1917, was reduced in 
1920 to 25,000,000, which is a reduction of 
7.5%. The process of dying-out goes on 
in the villages as well as in the cities, and 
at a rapid rate. In the cities the death- 
rate is higher than in the villages. For 
instance, in the city of Orel in Central 
Russia, there were born in 1919 2,061 
babies, while in the same city the number of 
persons dying in the same year is put at 
4,042. In 1920 the death-rate in the city 
of Orel was still higher.” 


_ Mr. Masloff’s conclusion is that Russia’s | 
population is decreasing at the rate of from 


2 to 2.5% per year. Contrariwise, in pre- 
war days Russia’s population grew at the 
average rate of 1.7% per year. In support 
of Mr. Masloff’s conclusions, Liberal Rus- 
sian writers cite the census taken by the 
Soviet Government in 1920, according to 
which the total population of Russia was 
114,000,000, compared to 130,000,000, in 
the same territory in 1914. 

But, say anti-Soviet writers, even these 
reduced figures show Russia’s population 
before 1921-1922, when the famine became 
acute because of the drought. They do 
not pretend to estimate the death-toll of 
1921 and 1922 because no census has been 
taken by the Sovi>t Government since 
1920, but they suggest that it may be pre- 
sumed to be higher than before 1921 and 
1922. In March, 1922, the Moscow I/svies- 
tia and other official Soviet papers reported 
that ‘‘entire villages were dying out” in 
the Volga region. In the same official 
organ, dated September 20, 1922, it is 
stated that in many provinces the peasants 
have only enough food to keep them alive 
until January or February of 1923 and it 
is such authentic records that impel anti- 
Soviet writers to assert that ‘‘ the famine has 
become a permanent institution in Russia.” 


SOVIET RUSSIA’S NEW ECONOMIC 
POLICY 


In the spring of 1921, we are reminded, 
the Soviet leaders at the Tenth Congress 
of the Communist party admitted the 
failure of the economic system under 
which they had been working for three 
and one-half years and inaugurated what 
they called Soviet Russia’s New Economic 
Policy. Trade was authorized, peasants 
were permitted to sell part of their food- 
stuffs in the open market, and small indus- 
trial enterprises were offered for lease. 
The Government. still “took from the 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 & $8 SHOES iMaiten 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually 
demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe 
in the world 


BECAUSE 


for style, material, / 
workmanship and ;/ 
reasonable prices / 
they are unequaled. 
FORTY YEARS of | 
satisfactory service |} 
have given the peo- 
ple confidence in ¥ 
the shoes and in the 
protectionafforded 
bythe W.L. Douglas 
Trade Mark. 


PROTECTION 


against unreasona- 
ble profits is guar- 
anteed by the name 
and price stamped 
on the sole of every 






BOYS SHOES 
$4.00 & $4.50 





W. L. Douglas name 
and portrait is the best 
known shoe Trade Mark 








pair. in the world. It stands 

- Jor the highest standard 

W.L. DOUGLAS |? mito tenet 
t 

shoesareexception- —_ oar a s blainly 
ally good values. | stamped on 





Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their superior 
qualities. You can always save money 
by wearing W. L. Douglas shoes. 
shoes are sold in 110 
W.L.DOUGLAS of our own stores in 
the large cities and by shoe dealers every- 
where. When you need shoes, if not con- 
venient to call at one of our stores, ask 
ur shoe dealer to show you W. L. 
Dousias shoes. The name and price is 
always plainly stam on the sole. 
Refuse substitutes. © prices are the 
same everywhere. 


iF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no 
President y, 


dealer in your town han- 
dies W. L. Douglas shoes, 
W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
461 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





write today for exclusive 
rights to handle this 
quick selling, quick turn- 
over line. 








OWN A BAROMETER— 
and Foretell the Weather 


This reliable Barometer enables 






ict accurately any change in 
weather 8 to 24 hours in a vance 
wr con rac 

a. Finished in 


Mahowany", Oak Flemish: en- 
tf bevel glass front. 
Size 59 inches 


ideal Xmas Gift 
Makes a highly prized and lasting 


gift. Bn cng —{ 00 
sal a 
Agents Wanted. in every 
anteed; postpaid to Sle on oe of 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. L. 419 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
BOOKLET FREE 


PATENT HIGHEST REFERENCES 











BEST RESULTS PROMPTNESS ASSURED 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, D. C. 











Makes a Fine Present 
SIMSON 22 Cal. 


PRECISION RIFLE $10 


High Quality 
Bolt Action; Take-Down Medel 


An accurate, safe and reliable Rifle, good enough for 
any man to own ora fine present fora AS or young man. 










Repair Parts 
For Genuine 
MAUSER and LUGER ARMS 


curried th stock; also & compicte line of American 
and Imported Ammunition and Mauser Rifles. 
HOLSTERS: Mauser 25 or 3 Cal. Luger $2.50. 
AMMUNITION: Mauser —y Cai. 54.86; 32 Cal. $5; 
stofa CIEROL-Oreatest Gun solvent, cleaner and 
rust preventer, per can, $1. 
Send draft, money order or pay 
A. F. STOEGER, 606 W. W. 49th St, 1 NEW YORK 


MAUSER and and LUGER. FIREARMS 
and Mauser & Luger Ammanition 























peasants a part of their surplus products. 


whereas before 1921, say anti-Soviet 
observers, the peasants ‘‘were allowed to 
retain only sufficient food to keep them- 
selves alive.’”’ The New Economic Policy 
involves certain political changes or reforms 
which are summarized below. 


SOVIET POLITICAL REFORMS 


Under the old economic policy, we are 
told, labor was “‘mobilized” and profes- 
sional workmen could not leave their 
factories at will. A decree of May 10, 
1920, provided that “for the absence of 
more than three days” they “would be 
prosecuted by the disciplinary tribunals.” 
They could be sent as the Soviet Govern- 
ment saw fit from place to place and had 
to obey as soldiers, for they were unre- 
servedly at the disposal of the People’s 
Commissariat of Labor. Workers in other 
classes, also, could be mobilized at discre- 
tion of the Government and the Soviet 
press during 1919 and 1920 “‘swarms with 
decrees regarding the mobilization of 
engineers, physicians and other specialists.”’ 

The Moscow Economic Life of October 4, 
1921, announced that under the New 
Economie Policy it had been decided to 
‘“‘reduce to a minimum the application of 
the methods of compulsion, which, how- 
ever, still have to be applied, particularly 
in the course of the approaching period of 
economic reconstruction.”” During 1921, 
it is related on another occasion, about 
50 per cent. of the workers needed by the 
nationalized industries were supplied by 
the Commissariat of Labor, which recruited 
them through mobilization. But this same 
Soviet organ asserts that the system of 
mobilization was practised only to a 
limited degree in 1922. By a decree of 
October 12, 1921, the professional elements 
of the population were exempted from the 
mobilization, tho the decree specifies 
that this exemption “does not apply to 
physicians, land-workers and technical spe- 
cialists.”. In August and September of 
1921 the Moscow Economic Life indirectly 
indicated that the economic situation of 
the workers had not greatly improved. 
The miners of the Donietz coal-basin, one 
of the best-paying of Russian enterprises, 
received in wages, part food and part 
money, about one-third of the wages paid 
in pre-war days. 

By a decree of March 6, 1922, the old 
restriction preventing Russian citizens 
from moving freely from one part of the 
country to another was rescinded. Before 
this time every citizen who left the place of 
his abode without special permission of 
the Commissariat of Labor and other insti- 
tutions, including the secret police, was 
liable to be arrested as a “labor deserter.” 
The requisitions of cloth, furniture, apart- 
ments and other personal possessions, which 
were so often enforced in the first years of 
the Soviet régime, aresaid to have ceased as 
a natural result of the resumption of trade. 

Liberal Russian writers tell us also that 
political terrorism has diminished at least 
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A remedy for labor shortage not 
found in “help wanted” columns 
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THE J SHEPARD ELECTRIC 


TFL ABOUT. 


OR the movement of materials—lifting and load- 

moving—many hundred business executives are no 

longer subservient to the “supply and demand” of labor. 
They have found a permanent remedy in our LiftAbout. 








“i 


—<— 


When a man installs one of these powerful little electric 
hoists he gets his load-moving and lifting done at a 
decidedly lower cost. He brings to this branch of his 
business, not fluctuation and uncertainty, but permanent 
“help” that releases two, three, four, maybe a dozen 
mén for other work. And this acquisition costs him no 
more than he would pay one laborer for a few months 
work. 

Every LiftAbout in service, and it is used in practically 
every business, is making an actual dollars-and-cents 
saving for its owner. This fact, together with the 
LiftAbout’s wide application and its low price, really 
make it a hoist for everybody who has loads to move 
and lift. It may be your hoist—tell us what you handle. 
“Shepard”’ builds electric cranes in capacities to 30 tons, 
and is the largest producer of electric hoists in America. 


SHEPARD ELECTRIC CRANE & HOIST CO. 
412 Schuyler Ave., Montour Falls, N. Y. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
Member Electric Hoist Mfrs. Assn. 






this bulletin which il- 
Justrates the 
in many of its hundreds 
of uses. FREE for the 
asking. 
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Your Boy is. 
getting ready to 
drop the pilot! 


He used to come to you with all 
his problems, the cut finger, the in- 
jured pride, the rankling insult, the 
flush of a victory, the enthusiasm of 
a discovery, the pride of a compli- 
ment. 


Now, he is growing undemonstra- 
tive. He is becoming reserved. You 
are left out of his confidence. He is 
getting ready to drop the pilot. 


From 10 to 20 years is the diffi- 
cult age with boys. They feel the 
urge to do things for themselves. 
They resent interference. But they 
especially need a friendly hand on 
the helm. This is the mission and 
purpose of THE AMERICAN Boy. 


Its editors are men who have never for- 
gotten that they were boys. They know the 
boy slant. They have the gift of being 
able to put themselves in the boy’s shoes. 
As a result, AMERICAN BOY stories are 
red-blooded, invigorating and _ inspiring. 
They handle boy problems with bare fists 
—their heroes are real fellows who are put 
to it and who find the clean, honorable, 
gentlemanly way out. 


The success of this sort of companionship, 
suggestion and leadership for boys is found 
in the loyal, enthusiastic following of TH 

BO half-million wide- 
awake boys look forward to it hungrily 
each month. They delight in its stories. 
They revel in its articles on sports, me- 
chanics, outdoor life and nature. 


Make your boy a present of a year’s sub- 
scription to THE AMERICAN BOY. You 
will never make an investment that will pay 
such large dividends in increased under- 
standing between him and you. 

Include that other boy in whom you are 
interested. Start with the current number 
or order it as a Christmas gift. Mail the 
coupon to-day. 


_ 's subscription to THE 
AMERICAN BOY costs only $2.00, 
by mail. Single copies are 20 cents 
at news-stands. Su _ for x 
year or leave a stand order 

your news-dealer’s. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING Co. 
Ne. 385 American Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


for which send Tae 


find $2.00, 
beginning with the 


Enclosed 
AMERICAN Boy for one year, 
issue, to 




















SOVIET RUSSIA TO-DAY 
Continued 











in so far as capital punishment for op- 
ponents of the Soviet régime is concerned, 
but we are told that the crusade against ele- 
ments described as “politically undesirable”’ 
is relentlessly carried on and that “nearly 
two thousand Russian intellectuals have 
been expelled from their country.”” Mention 
is made also of the trials of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries and of the Patriarch 
Tikhon and other leading clergymen which 
resulted in a number of death sentences. 

Soviet administration of justice and 


’ Soviet court procedure are said to have 


changed very little, and attention is called 
to the statement in /sviestia of President 
Kalanin, of the Central Executive Com- 
mittee, that ‘“‘Soviet justice must remain 
a class justice”; and also to the assertion in 
the same newspaper of Mr. Krylenko, one 
of the leading Soviet jurists, that ‘the 
policy of our courts must reflect the interest 
of the workers, of the proletariat.” 
view of anti-Soviet Russians, the Soviet 
Government “‘still retains all the character- 
isties of a class, or rather a party govern- 
meat,” and they cite in evidence Articles 
25, 64 and 65 of the Soviet Constitution as 
depriving the non-proletarian element of 
the population of all political rights.” 
These adverse critics claim also that the 
economic results of the new policy so far 
have not justified the expectations of the 
Soviet leaders. It is admitted that a short 
period of industrial increase of production 
ensued, but lasted only till the end of 1921, 
when it was followed by a “‘a new depres- 
sion and crisis which has not yet reached 
the end.”” The exhaustion of the stocks of 
raw materials and the decline in the pro- 
duction of them is said to alarm the Soviet 
authorities, and in October of this year 
Isviestia published a report of President 
Bogdanoff of the All-Russian Council of 
National Economy in which we read: 


In the course of the revolution the out- 
put of technical plants greatly declined. 
The production of cotton in Turkestan 
fell off considerably and so did the produc- 
tion of flax. Immense herds of sheep dis- 
appeared. Our textile industry is con- 
fronted with the menace of the lack of raw 
materials. . . .. The production of coal in 
the Donietz basin also is diminishing. In 
the last three months of 1921 the output 
amounted to 187,000,000 poods; in Jan- 
uary to- March, 1922, it was 185,000,000 
poods; in July to September it was 
65,000,000 poods [a pood equals 36.7 Ibs.]. 


Still more terrible, according to anti- 
Soviet opinion, is the admission of Mr. 
Bogdanoff that out of twenty-six branches 
of industry, twenty-one will end the year 
1922 with a negative balance because the 
cost of production is higher than the value 
of the goods produced. Therefore, these 
adverse critics conclude that under the 
Soviet régime, despite all claims to the 
contrary, ‘‘ Russia’s economic deéay is still 
progressing fatally.” rm 
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NowJackson Knows Why 


Miller Bonds, Paying Up 
to 7%, Are Safe 


E thought a first A 
mortgage on a 
piece of income- 

earning roperty 
ought to security 
enough for anybody, 
but we told him that 
we demandd more. 
Though Jackson had 
had much experience 
in financial matters, 
he opened his eyes ; 
when we told him about this safety feature, 
insuringthe prompt payment of 7% interest 
and principal on the day due. 
The provision of Miller First Mortgage Bonds 
which makes them safe is monthly payments 
by the borrower to meet principal and in- 
terest. The plan is described in an invest- 
ment Story from Real Life, “Mr. Jackson 
Discovers an Investment Principle.” Write 
tor your copy today. 
MILLER MORTGAGE BONDS 
$100 Bonds; $500 Bonds; $1000 Bonds 
Interest paid twice yearly 
Yield: Up to 7% 


Partial payment accounts invited 
G.L.MICLER & GC. 


Atlanta, Ga., and other southern cities. 
“First—the Investor's Welfare’’ 



























36 Pages of Useful 
Bond Information 


HIS book provides a digest of informa- 

tion which might otherwise be gained 
only from broad experience or wide reading 
concerned with investments. 

Itisindexed for readyreference and covers ques- 
tions which long ion has shown most 
frequently present th to i when 
selecting or handling their bond investments. We 
shall be glad to send this booklet upon request, 
without obligation. 

Write for Booklet LD-14 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. | 


NEW YORK 
14 Wall St. 


































CHICAGO 
209 S. La Salle St. 





PHILADELPHIA DETROIT ST. LOUIS 
Land Title Bidg. Ford Bldg. Security Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 






First Wis. Nat. Bk. Bldg. 


FLORIDA 


Fruitland Park land owners, not land men, 
desiring new settlers, offer you an ortunity 
of acquiring ~ nt groves in this -jewelled 
highland section for only $140 an acre. Those 
in earnest write for book of actual photos and 
easy payment plan. BOARD OF TRADE, 
Room 103, Fruitland Park, Florida. 
















— . 7 
“ask for Horlicks 
\ The ORIGINAL 

Malted Milk 


The Origioal Food-Drink for AllAges. Quick 
Lunch at Home, Office & Fountains. Rich 
Milk, Malted Grain Extract in Powder & 
Tablet forms. Nourishing—No cooking. 


sar Avoid Imitations & Substitutes 

















INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 











PENNSYLVANIA’S RETURN TO SIX 
PER CENT. AS A SIGN OF RAILROAD 
BETTERMENT 


N the financial community, reports 

that authoritative observer of the 
community’s affairs, The Wall Street 
Journal, the action of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in restoring its stock to a 6 per 
cent. basis is accepted “‘as a significant 
confirmation of the return to something 
like normal operating conditions in the 
railroad industry following the labor dif- 
ficulties of the summer.” It will be re- 
membered that Pennsylvania had not paid 
less than 6 per cent. since 1899, up to 
May, 1921, when the rate was reduced to 
4 per cent. To many it seemed at the 
time as if this marked the lowest point 
in the railroad depression. The Novem- 
ber quarterly dividend is put at 144 per 
cent., which is, of course, a return to the 
old 6 per cent. annual basis. Certain 
additional facts are briefly stated in a 
Philadelphia dispatch to The Wall Street 
Journal— 


The factors which influenced the di- 
rectors in their action were probably first 
of all that the dividend of 114 per cent. 
was earned; the fact that wages of the 
employees have been adjusted on an equi- 
table basis; substantial taxes have been 
paid; shippers have been cared for through 
a satisfactory service; and it was fitting 
that something should be done for the 
stockholders. 

Earnings of the company have been run- 
ning large, and altho net operating income 
has been reduced by unusual costs inci- 
dental to the shopmen’s strike, not only on 
the Pennsylvania but on connecting rail- 
roads, the business in sight probably 
means that the next dividend payment in 
February is also being earned at the 1% 
per cent. rate. 


On the broader implication of this news, 
The Wall Street Journal proceeds to com- 
ment as follows: 


While there is no longer much doubt that 
Pennsylvania will earn something above 
6 per cent. on its stock this year, conserva- 
tive opinion here read more than that in 
this action of its directors, who, it was 
held, would not have taken such action 
unless they had been convinced that an in- 
definite period of satisfactory traffic was 
ahead, that a reasonable degree of con- 
trol over operating expenses had at last 
been achieved, and that the labor situation 
in the company’s shops had been fully 
adjusted. 

Not only on the Pennsylvania but on 
most of the eastern trunk lines, movement 
of the present heavy traffic is improving 
almost daily. With few exceptions they 
are turning engines out of the repair shops 
a little faster than they are coming in— 
in other words, catching up with the ar- 
rears of engine maintenance. Embargo 
conditions have been more or less relaxed 
on all but two or three eastern roads, 
despite the fact that daily loaded car move- 
ment is practically up to the figures for 
the corresponding dates of 1920, the peak 
year. 
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Guaranty 





Banking Credit 
and Service 


HE MODERN fully-equipped bank 
supplies to the business community 


both credit and service. 


When you have both available, commensu- 
rate with your needs within one institution, 
you have a complete banking connection. 


This Company is in a position to meet the 
needs of a business for credit accommoda- 
tion, in harmony with sound banking 
practise, whether the requirements be ex- 


tensive or moderate. 


In addition, this Company has the organ- 
ization and equipment which enable it to 
render every service in domestic banking, 
foreign banking, and in corporate and per- 


sonal trust relationships. 


We shall be pleased to discuss in detail with 
you the exceptionally broad facilities which 
an account with us places at your command. 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


a 


7 
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You don’t see 


the doorman— 
but he’s there! 


When you come in through a door 
equipped with a Yale Door Closer 
you need pay no further attention to that door. 


It will be closed as silently and softly and surely 
as if it were attended by a well-trained doorman 
whose sole duty it was to look after that one door. 


You will not see the faithful doorman; nor will 
you be aware of the presence of the unobtrusive, 
effective device that Yale has made for your con- 
venience and comfort. 

It is like a perfect engine; with a powerful coiled spring 
to close the door, and a piston within a cylinder, working 
against hydraulic’ pressure through connecting rod and 
crankshaft, to control the door so that it closes surely but 
silently. 

Ask your hardware dealer to show you a Yale Door 
Closer. There are various models and sizes to suit every 
condition, from the heavy bronze entrance doors of a 
public institution to the light screen doors of your summer 
cottage. 

Made by the makers of Yale locks and sold by hardware 
‘dealers everywhere. 












The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. Canadian works at St. Catharines, Ont. 


VALE MADE IS YALE MARKED 






Padlocks, Night Latches, Dead Locks, Builders’ Locks and Trim, Cabinet Locks, Trunk Locks, Automobile Locks, 
Bank Locks, Prison Locks, Door Closers, Electric industria! Trucks, Chain Biocks. Electric Hoists, Trolleys 









CURRENT EVENTS 














FOREIGN 


November 8.—Lord Curzon, British For- 
eign Secretary, declares that the situa- 
tion in the Near East ‘constitutes the 
most definite menace to the peace of 
the world.” 


Battles between Irish Free State soldiers 
and Republican irregulars rage in Dub- 
lin and counties Cork and Mayo, with 
heavy casualty lists. 


The revolutionary committee in Greece 
issues a decree ordering the trial by 
extraordinary court-martial of the 
cabinet ministers and generals of the 
late régime charged with the Greek 
disaster in Asia Minor. Ex-King 
Constantine is exempted from trial. 


The report: of the experts who have been 
investigating economic conditions in 
Germany, Professors Keynes, Brand, 
Jenks and Cassel, advocates a two 
years’ moratorium ~ from reparations 
payments of cash or in kind, and stabi- 
lization of the mark on the basis of 
3,000 to 3,500 marks to the dollar by 
utilizing the Reichsbank’s gold reserve. 


Prince Celasio Caetani is appointed 
Italian Ambassador at Washington, 
Premier Mussolini having quashed the 
original appointment of Baron Ave- 
zanno Romano. 


November 9.—Irish Free State troops raid 
Eamon de Valera’s Republican head- 
quarters in Dublin, arresting the women 
of the staff and seizing a quantity of 
documents. 


November 10.—Erskine Childers, chief 
lieutenant for Eamon de Valera, is 
eaptured and arrested in Dublin by 
the Free State troops. 


November 11.—An earthquake, accom- 
panied by a tidal wave, rocks Chile 
from end to end, demolishing dozens of 
towns and killing many hundreds of 
people. 


The Allies ought to get out of Constanti- 
nople immediately in order to avert 
disaster, advises Mark O. Prentiss, 
special representative of the American 
Near East Relief, who has just finished 
a survey of the work in that quarter 
of the world and is now in Paris. 


The Spanish Government is reported to 
have denounced the commercial agree- 
ment made with the United States 
August 1, 1906. Under this agreement 
Spain accorded to the United States 
most favored nation treatment. The 
Treaty expires one year after it has 
been denounced by either side. 


November 12.—Reports reaching Constan- 
tinople show that the entire Christian 
populations of several of the large 
centers in Asia Minor are fleeing in 
panic toward the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the Black Sea. 


The French Government officially an- 
nounces the postponement of the Near 
East peace conference at Lausanne, 
which had been set for November 13, 
and confirms the new date of Novem- 
ber 20. 


November 13.—Egypt ‘is reported to be 
striving to get a hearing at the Near 
East Peace Conference at Lausanne. 


The Allied Council of Ambassadors de- 
mands an immediate apology from the 
German Government for a mob attack 
on two Allied military officers. 


The German Government asks the Allied 
Reparations Commission for a loan of 
500,000,000 marks, saying that the 
Reichsbank is prepared to advance a 

















similar sum toward a loan to stabilize 
the mark. 


H. E. D. Ledgard, the member of the 
China Inland Mission who was kid- 


naped by Chinese bandit forces on | 


October 28, is reported rescued. 


November 14.—The Cabinet of the German 
Chancellor, Joseph Wirth, resigns after 
the United Socialists had voted not 
to participate in a coalition ministry 
which included members of the German 
Peoples’ Party. 


The British Government accepts the 
French proposal to hold an Allied con- 
ference at Paris preliminary to the 
Near East Conference at Lausanne. 


DOMESTIC 


November 8.—Practically complete elec- 
tion returns show that there will be 
twenty more Republicans than Demo- 
crats in the next House of Representa- 
tives, and eleven more Republicans 
than Democrats in the new Senate. 
In the present Suge the Republi- 
cans have a House plurality of 166 over 
the Democrats and a majority of 165 
over all. In the Senate the present 
Republican majority over the Demo- 
crats is twenty-four, with no seattered 
votes. 


November 9.—President Harding issues 
a call for an extra session of Congress, 
to begin Ncvember 20. 


November 10.—Freedom from “‘artificially 
provoked labor troubles” and adequate 
transportation are the two requirements 
most needed by the coal industry, says 
an authorized committee of bituminous 
operators in a report filed with the 
United States Coal Commission by 
request. 


November 11.—Several thousand of his 
admirers make a demonstration in front 
of the home of former President Wilson 
in Washington. 

Application of transcontinental  rail- 
roads for authority to decrease rates 
to and from Pacific coast terminals 
on traffic originating east of the Rocky 
Mountains or destined therefor are 
denied by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on the ground that the 
reduced rates would not afford rea- 
sonable compensation to the railroads 
and would endanger competition by 
water carriers. 


November .12.—The United States Ship- 
ping Board announces it will consent to 
give transfers of ships to foreign oy | 
only on condition that the vessels s 
not be used for importation into or ex- 
portation from the United States. of 
intoxicating liquors. If this provision 
is violated the ship will be subject to 
seizure and forfeiture. 


November 13.—The Japanese people are 
not of the white or Caucasian race and 
are, therefore, not eligible to citizen- 
ship in the United States, decides the 
United States Supreme Court in two 
cases, one originating in the courts of 
Hawaii and the other in the State of 
Washington. 


November 14.—Richard Washburn Child, 
Ambassador to Italy, and Joseph C. 
Grew, Minister to Switzerland, will 
represent the United States at the 
Lausanne Conference as ‘“‘chief ob- 
servers,” and. Admiral Mark 
C. Bristol, American High Commis- 
sioner at Constantinople, will be ‘‘asso- 
ciate observer,’’ it is officially announced 
by the State Department. 


t 
Activities of the Government in the rail- 
way shopmen’s recent strike cost up- 
wards of $1,250,000, according to an 
estimate reached by actuaries of the 
Department of Justice. 
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GROWTH 


There’s a vast difference be- 
tween the orderly growth of a 
cultivated field and the choking 
advance of the jungle. One 
enriches while the other de- 
stroys. The same holds true 
of unrestrained business ex- 


pansion as opposed to care- 
fully directed growth. 




















The Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks are interested 
in the orderly growth of 
business through sound financ- 
ing. To individuals and 
organizations similarly inter- 
ested, our resources, facilities, 
and close co-operation are 


cordially extended. 
























The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
Complete Banking Service 


More than $55,000,000 
Invested Capital 
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THE BRIGHTON-—STYLE M-103 


Capable, refined, elegant; FtorsHem Sxoes hold 
their own socially and physically,at a cost that 
is low for the pleasure and service they deliver 


The Florsheim Shoe—Most Styles $10 


BOOKLET “STYLES OF THE TIMES’’ ON REQUEST 


Loo! for Name in Shoe 
THE FLORSHEIM SHOE COMPANY 


Manufacturers - CHICAGO 


























How To Make | 


YOUR INCOME GROW 


YOU will be surprised to see 
how quickly you can increase 
your income representing 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
in your spare time. By 
simply devoting an hour or 
so each day to obtaining 
new and renewal yearly sub- 
scription orders you can 
earn two dollars or more. 


WE have shown others how 
to increase their incomes. 
Let us show you. The work 
requires no particular expe- 
rience, and, moreover, is both 
pleasant and dignified. Write 
TO-DAY for full particulars. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 134 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: I wish to increase m 


y income 
spare-time work. send, without 
igating me. the details of your plan, 























Werry Christmas! 


Say it to Motorists with a Cuno 


A GIFT your friends will appreciate 

—and use every day—is a Cuno 
Auto Cigar Lighter, Cuno Smok- 
ing Set or Cuno Ash Receiver. 

A good cigar—and a Cuno to 
light it—make smoking while driv- 
ing a real pleasure. 

At all dealers, or sent postpaid 
in attractive Holiday Greeting 
package on — of price. 


end for free booklet 
‘How to Savohe and Drive in Comfort” 


THE CUNO ENGINEERING CORP. 


Mesiden, Conn. 


90 South Vin- Street 


Instrument Board Lighter ...-£8.00 
ecify -¥ 6 or 12 volts) 

Smoking Se lik : .-- 45.0 
poe & for 6 or 12 volts) 

Ash Receiver. 1.00 

















THE SPICE OF LIFE 











Exceeding the Limit.—‘‘Maud tells 
everything she knows.” 

“Yes, it wouldn’t be so bad if she would 
stop there.’’—Judge. 

All in a Lifetime.—O.p Lapy—“Did you 
ever do a single day’s work in your life?” 

O_tp Hoso—‘‘Jest about, leddy.”— The 
American Legion Weekly. 





Exercise Assured.—Doctror Frienp— 
“Now that you have a car, you mustn't 
neglect exercise.” 

Patient—‘‘Oh, I sha’n’t be able to; it’s a 
second-hand car.’’— London Opinion. 





Second Round.—‘Waiter, I came in 
yesterday for a steak.” 

“Yes, sir. Will you have the same to- 
day?” 

“Why, I might as well if no one else is 
using it.”—Jack Canuck. 





Single Holiness.—Tim—‘‘How are you 
getting along at home while your wife’s 
away?” 

Jim—‘‘Fine. I’ve reached the height of 
efficiency. I can put on my socks now 
from either end.” — American Mutual 
Magazine. a4 

A Detail Overlooked.—A pressure of 15 
pounds on this wire bumper throws out the 
clutch, applies the brakes, cuts off the 
ignition and blows the horn.—From the 
Scientific American. It seems to do about 
everything except take charge of the body. 
—Detroit Motor News. 





Flying Start——An old yokel saw a mo- 
tor-ear for the first time in his life. It came 
dashing up the main street, and disap- 
peared in a cloud of dust. ‘“‘Well,” said 
the yokel, “the horses must ha’ bin goin’ 
a good speed when they got loose from that 
carriage.” — Brisbane Mail. 





Friends Again.—An inquisitive old lady 
was always asking her minister questions. 
One day the persistent lady asked, ‘Mr. 
, can you please tell me the difference 
between Cherubim and Seraphim?’ The 
minister thought deeply for a minute or 
two and then quietly replied, ‘‘Well, they 
had a difference, madam, but they have 
made it up.”—The Christian Advocate 
(New York). 





The Right Answer.—A man who believed 
he knew all about parrots undertook to 
teach what he thought to’be a young, mute 
bird to say “Hello!” in one lesson. Going 
up to the cage, he repeated that word in 
a clear voice for several minutes, the parrot 
paying not the slightest attention. At the 
final “Hello!” the bird opened one eye, 
gazed at the man, and snapt out, “‘Line’s 
busy.’’— The Congregationalist (Boston). 





In Luck.—‘“‘Friend,”’ said Cactus Joe to 
the stranger in Crimson Gulch, “you have 
held four of a kind three times, a royal 
flush twice an’ several ace fulls.” 

“Lucky, I eall it.” 

“You're luckier than you think. The 
boys here is willin’ to let you go your way 
intact provided you start immediate. 
There won’t be any gun-play unless you 
linger. The big luck fur you is the fact 
that. you happened to pick ‘Safety-first’ 
week for your performance at this here 
card-table.”"— Washington Evening Star. 
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THE PRIZE OF 
CANADIAN TRADE 


“It is undeniable that investment in Canada presents a 
clearer vision of economic values for Americans than does 
investment in any other nation in the world.’’—Cosmopolis. 


r[HERE are 600 firms of United States origin 
in Canada. They have won their share of 
the rich prize of Canadian Trade. They are 
supplying the needs and requirements of the 
Canadian people and in many cases doing 
“overseas” trade with the British Empire. 


An important factor in their success is the advertising 
which they have done—and are doing in the CANADIAN 
Daily Newspapers. Daily newspapers are the national 
medium of advertising in Canada. They circulate in the 
cities and towns where they are published and the country 
contiguous thereto, are used economically and wisely for 
their rural as well as for their urban importance. They 
influence every class of buyer. The dealers you need for 
distribution, see, read and advertise in them. 


Canada is prosperous. Her crops have been success- 
ful. Her money is at par in the United States, and at a 
premium in all other countries. The concensus of opinion 
is that “Canada is commercially and financially one of the 
greatest stable countries of the world.” 


NOW—NOT AT SOME FUTURE INDEFINITE PERIOD SHOULD 
YOU DECIDE TO CULTIVATE CANADIAN TRADE. INVESTI- 
GATE. HAVE YOUR ADVERTISING AGENCY PREPARE DATA 
OR WRITE TO THE PAPERS LISTED BELOW FOR FULL DE- 
TAILS OF THE SERVICE THEY ARE EQUIPPED TO OFFER YOU. 


The Daily Newspapers of Canada 


The Maritime Market The Ontario Market 


Population Population ewspa 
Halifax, x. s.. oP 8, 000 Chronicle & Echo Ottawa ....... 145,000 Journal Dailies 
Halifax, N.S... 75,000 Herald & Mail Kinoston vtees "nee —. 
St. aad N. B. 55, "000 Falomaph & Times Toronto emcee 622,326 Star 
erento ...... , 0 
The Quebec Market Freie. 120,235 Spectator 
Newspaper Brantford ..... 35,00 Expositor 
TD scovasd 111,500 Le Soleil (French) London ....... 70,000 Free Press 
7 111,500 Chronicle Windsor . 60,000 Border Cities Star 
wee ée 839,000 Gazette 
Montreal ..... 839,000 Le Presse (French) The . Prairie Market 
Montreal ..... 839,000 tar Population Wewspaper 


Winnipeg, Man. 280, 000 Tribune 
Lg, H Man. tf Pood Free Press 





Population Newspaper Leader & Post 
‘Vancouver .. 165,000 Wo Sask. 31,364 Phoenix & Star 
Vancouver .... 165,000 Sun Calgary, —_ - 75,000 Herald 
Victoria ...... 60,000 Times Calgary, Al 75,000 Albertan 
Victoria ...... 60,000 Colonist Edmonton, Ait. 70,000 Journa: 


Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LTD., Advertising Agency, Toronto and Montreal. 
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% IN YOUR FEET # 


All great achievements are 
imitated. All ‘‘flexible-arch”’ 
shoes may Jlook much alike. 
But the test of SERVICE soon 
makes it startlingly obvious 
that the VALUE and joyous 
COMFORT of these famous 
ORIGINAL flexible-arch, 
muscle - developing, youth - pre- 

ae Health Shoes are im- 
possible to duplicate or 
improve upon. No shoes ever 
accomplished more in benefit- 
ing the entire body from the 
ground up. Don’t be misled by 
imitations! 


Call at the “Ground-Gripper” 
Shop in your city for your next pair 
of shoes. And write us for our new 
Book, “What You Should Know 
about Your Feet.’’ IT’S FREE! 


GROUND GRIPPER SHOE CO.., Inc. 
151 Brookline Street, East Lynn, Mass. 


ROUND 
RIPPER 


WALKING SHOES 























DeafCanHear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Ih Products Corpora- 
tion announces the perfection of a 
device which has enabled thousands of deaf 
persons to hear as well asever. The makers of 
this wonderful device say it is too much to ex- 
pect you to believe this so they are going to give 
you a chance to Be it at home. They offer 
to send it nee yee parcel post on a ten-day 
free ey do not ot send it C.0. D.—they 
require ys deposit—there is no obligation. 
They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. 
They are this offer well knowing 
that the magic of this little instrument will so amaze 
and delight the user that the chances of its being 
returned are very slight. ‘Thousands have already 
accepted this offer and report most gratifying results. 
There's no longer any need that you should endure the 
mental and physical strain which comes from a con- 
stant effort to hear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you car take your 
place in the social and business world to which your 
talents entitle you and from which your affliction has, 
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THE SPICE OF LIFE 
Continued 











Help!—aA Florida paper says the moon- 
light in that State is so bright that the 
owls are dying of insomnia.—Saskatoon 
Star. 

What Crowns Are Now.—A reward of 
1,000,000 Potish crows has been offered 
for the discovery of the youthful Count 
Borvervoski.—Ottawa Citizen. 





Not in Society.—SueE (to golfer husband) 
—‘“‘Why is it, John, that this Colonel Bogy 
you are always playing with never comes 
to the club dances?’’— The Showme. 





Dangerous if Catching.—‘‘So your father 
is ill. I hope it is nothing contagious.” 

“So do I. The doctor says he is suffering 
from overwork.”—The Christian Regis- 
ter (Boston). 

No Objection to Large Families.— Uncle 
John took little Florrie to the doll depart- 
ment in one of the big shops and said: 
“Now, Florrie, which shall it be—a boy or 
girl?” “Twins,’”’ promptly replied Florrie.— 
Brisbane Mail. 


Privileged.— LittLe Harry—‘I wish I 
were you, uncle.” 

Unc te (who has been invited to dinner) 
“‘Why do you wish that, sonny? 

LirtLE Harry— “Because they don’t 
punish you when you eat with your 
knife.” — Brisbane Mail. 








Fatal in Most Cases.—Bonar Law pro- 
ceeded to illustrate his point by telling the 
story of a Highlander who was lying ill in 
the last stages of exhaustion in a hospital, 
and asked that some one play for him on 
the bagpipes. The nurse had a warm 
heart and brought a piper into the room 
to play his entrancing music. The High- 
land soldier recovered. But other patients 
in the hospital all died.—From a cable dis- 
patch in the Toronto Mail and Empire. 





Caught on the Run.—Private Banks had 
been the most bashful and retiring little 
man in the Army. When women visited 
the camp he had always fled for shelter and 
stayed there until after they had left. So 
it came as a surprize when one of his former 
companions came across him in civilian 
garb and was introduced to a large, husky 
girl as Mrs. Banks. 

When he was able to get Banks aside, he 
asked him how he had met his wife. 

“Well,” returned the little man meekly, 
“it was this way. I never did exactly 
meet her. She just kinder overtook me.’’—- 
The American Legion Weekly. 





The Door-Tender.—When the general 
inspected an artillery outfit of colored 
negro soldiers in France he was struck by 
the snappy neatness and soldierly bearing 
of one particular member of a gun team. 

“‘What are your duties, soldier?”’ queried 
the commander-in-chief. 

“T’se de doah tender to de Swasohng 
Kans,” the lad replied. 

“And what is that?” the general asked 
him. 

“Why, I jus’ opens de little doah in 
back o’ de gun, and Rastus here throws a 
shell in and de corporal pulls de lonyard.” 

“Then what do you do?” 

“We jus’ drops back and say: ‘Kaiser, 
count yo’ soldiers.’”’— Disabled Veteran 
Magazine. 





What isa 
disinfectant? 


A sUBSTANCE that kills 
disease germs is a disin- 
fectant. 


CREOLIN 
- PEARSON 


The Household 
Disinfectant 


is more powerful 
than carbolic acid, 
yet perfectly safe to 
use as directed. Itis 
economical, too, for 
“a little Creolin goes 
a long way.” 
At your druggist’s 

Write today for 


Home Book on Sanitation 
(new edition—sent free) 








MERCK &CO., 47 Park Place, New York 




















Home Billiard & Pool Tables 


Megnttcemttz mete in all eines, at all prices. 

tandard Become expert at 

Use in ai any room, on x table or on its 

Quickly pevetess put upor down 

inaminute. Full pl cuviomes amount 

ments conthe. Ask your 
dealer US TODAY 1 for Catatog. etc. E. 

BURROWES CO., 34 Free 8 rtiand, Maine. 














a 
TRIAL 
Cut out and 
mail this ad to 
us with your name 
and address—send no 
money—and we will send you 
this fine Razor tor 30 days’ FREE trial. When satisfied 
after using, send $1.95 or return razor. Order today. 


American Razor Works, Dept. N-32, 1575 Ogden Ave., Chicago 


A FREE 
Bank 


For 
Every Boy 
and Girl 


Something new—some- 
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Ruberoid Strip-shingles make an instant appeal to the 


man who looks for decorative value as well as extreme 
durability of the materials used in his home. 


These shingles, with their surface coating of crushed 
slate in sage green, Venetian red or steel-blue, 
are ideal for suburban and country homes where 
there is a possibility of great variety in color treat- 
ment. Their decorative value is enhanced by the fact 
that their patented form offers a variety of designs and 
an opportunity for artistic blending of color tones. 


Ruberoid Strip-shingles, although massive in appear- 
ance, are economical to lay on account of their form. 
Their octagonal shape breaks a roof into pleasing 
lines, both diagonal and horizontal. Their quality is 
of the highest—in keeping with the standard adapted 
for all products bearing the name “ Ruberoid.” 


On request you will receive a booklet which describes 
these styles in detail and illustrates the designs and 
color combinations in which Ruberoid Strip-shingles 
may be laid. 


Ruberoid Weatherproofing Products are sold by 
leading dealers throughout the country. 















Ruberoid 


Weatherproofing 
Products 


The following represent a few of 
the weatherproofing products 
manufactured by The Ruberoid 
Co, 


Shingles 
Unit (Interlocking and self- 
Spacing) and Siri p-shingles 
Roll-roofings 
Mineralized and Smooth- 
surfaced 
Built-up Roofs 
Rated in the highest class by the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


Building Papers 


Saturated only, also saturated 
and coated 
Paints 
House Paints, Metal Painis 
Enamels and Varnishes 
Waterproof Felts 
For sheathing, insulating and 


water proofing 


The RUBEROID Co. 
95 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 
Chicago Boston 

In Canada: 
The Ruberoid Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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HOW 
HENRY FORD 


EVERY DAY 


The Intimate Life of Henry Ford, by Allan 
L. Benson, begins in Hears?’s Inter- 
national for December. It tells Aow Ford 
got where he is today —the tactics of 
America’s greatest manufacturer. This 


When Little Nations Go Dry 


Europe’s booze-making powers smash open 
Scandinavia’s ports. — The World War on 
Booze, by Frazier Hunt. 


The Farm Bloc Wins 


A man who has loaned over a third of a bil- 
lion dollars for Uncle Sam backs up the mili- 
tant farmers.— Eugene Meyer, Jr., and the 
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Farm Bloc, by William Hard. 

She Got a $30,000 Job—But... 

“ The Miss Marlowe!” said the lawyers. 

tp. ws.) And the girl who asked work at $30 a 

week kept her place in New York soci- 

Hearst's ety. Would you take $30,000 for what 

ae she did—unwittingly? Cordelia, the 

119 West goth Stree \ Magnificent, by Leroy Scott, is a mys- 

oe tery story that compels you to finish it. 

samme 

SPECIAL OFFER 


and enclose $1 for 2 four 
months’ subscription. ( The reg- 
ular price is 35 cents 3 copy or 
$3 2 year.) 





MAKES $264,026 











In 1903 a man gave $2,400 to a mechanic with a business 
idea. The investor drew out $39,500,000. . 


romance ot the world’s richest man has 
a lesson for you. Ford says, “ Right now 
there are thousands of opportunities to 
make fortunes.” , . . It is an absorbing 
human document. 


2000 Years from Now 
H. G. Wells’ Men Like Gods opens a door 


into the space between the planets. Wells sur- 
veys the future in his most enthralling novel. 





OUR POLICY 


Hearst’s International is the only 
aggressive liberal magazine of 
large circulation in America. 


It is fearless in carrying the truth 
on the most important move- 
ments here and abroad. 


Have fun while you read—but 
know something when you get 
through.— Norman Hapgood 

Editor 
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